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MAKE A PARTNER OF 


AVEN’T you ever wished for a business partner, Mr. Farmer— 
H somebody to share the responsibilities of farm work and manage- 
ment—somebody to talk things over with you when you are in 
doubt about any matter, and plan with you for bigger and better things 
from year to year? 

Of course, a man isn’t much of a man if he doesn’t make his wife a 
business partner; but we are speaking now of some partner actually 
working side by side with you in the fields. We also believe there are 
great opportunities for brothers, kinsfolk and neighbors to work to- 
gether in farming—great economies to effect wherever farms adjoin, 
the two or more farmers joining together in use of teams, tools and 
machinery. 

But what we have in mind right now, Brother Farmer, is the oppor- 
tunity for making a business partner of that boy of yours. Nearly 
every city bus- 
iness man 
looks forward 
to having his 
son_ succeed 
him in busi- 
ness, as youre- 
member isviv- 
idly brought 
out in Dick- 
ens’ story of 
‘“‘Dombey and 
Son’’ and in 
the more mod- 
ern ‘‘Letters 
of a Self-Made 
Merchant to 
nis Son.”” 
Nothing de- 
lights the city 
man more 
than to find 
his son ‘‘tak- 
ing to busi- 
ness like a 
duck to wa- 
ter,’’ and not 
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“DINNER TIME” (Sow and pigs belonging to J. F. 
The hog crop should be one of the most important grown on Southern farms. 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 





THAT BOY OF YOURS 


And if your boy hasn’t passed the age limit, Mr. Farmer, there is no 
other way to teach him scientific farming so quickly as through Corn 
Clubs and Pig Clubs. The contact with other boys and with teachers 
and demonstration agents, the keen ambition to make a fine record and 
possibly win a prize—all these will give him a zest for knowledge, an 
eagerness to find out every helpful fact and principle, such as ordinary 
farm work will not give him. It’s with folks just as it is with horses: 
they never do their very levelest best unless they are in a keen, 
wild race with their fellows. 

And right now, Mr. Farmer, right now is about the last chance to get 
your boy in the Corn Club or Pig Club work this year. May we not urge 
you, therefore, to sit down tonight—not a day later—and write your 
superintendent or your county demonstration agent and have your boy 
entered if he is willing to enter? Or else write quickly to your state 


Ba 


Hunter, Arcola, N C.) 





merely working but studying, reading, and thinking about all up-to-date 
methods of doing things, about labor-saving machinery, etc., etc. And 
even the man who has almost lost his soul in the pursuit of wealth feels 
a thrill of pride as he discusses plans and prospects with the boy. 

But how is it in your business, Mr. Farmer ? 


agent whose name appears in our ‘‘ Reference Special’’ and has recently 
been repeated. 

Anyhow get your boy interested in farm work this year. Get him to 
reading The Progressive Farmer; study the textbook on agriculture with 
him; give him an acre of corn or a pig for his 





Are you doing like our Mr. French and putting 
it on your stationery, ‘“‘“Sunny Home Farm, A. L. 
French & Son’’? Or are you giving your boy 
the treatment suggested as punishment for the 
Prodigal Son, when it was proposed to treat him 
merely ‘‘as one of the hired servants’’? 

It’s none too early to begin making him an 
actual partner in your farming—none too early 
to get him interested not only in doing the man- 
ual work on the farm, but also in making plans 
that call for business judgment and for knowl- 
edge of good scientific farming practice—rota- 
tions, drainage, cultivation, fertilizers, scientific 
feeding, breed’ ug, 
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toSow Them . 
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very own; plan to have him make someexhibit at 
your county fair this fall; give him Saturday af- 
ternoons off for baseball or fishing; and get him 
to join the Local Union with you and go with 
you to the farmers’ institutes, the colt shows, 
corn shows, and the State Farmers’ Convention. 

It’s a good ambition to aim to leave behind 
you the best farm in the county, but it’s better 
to aim to leave a son who will be the best 
farmer in the county. And if you are going 
to do that, the thing to do is to begin now to 
make a real partner of him. 

Start him now. in the Corn Club and Pig 
Club work. 
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Read our articles in this issue and resolve that henceforth you shall patronize your || 
own smokehouse rather than the Iowa farmer’s. 
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Copyright 1915 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


This is Charles Blow, of Dundee, Ill. 
who tips the age scales at 94 years. Mr. 
Blow is to-day, and always has been, a 
man who smoked his pipe liberally—and 
enjoyed it mightily. Mr. Blow qualifies 
for the Prince Albert “old-time jimmy- 
pipers club” and has just been elected to 
full-fledged membership. We would like 


to say to you: 


You get busy and 
smoke some pipe, 
or roll a makin’s 
cigarette with 
Prince Albert to- 
bacco that’ll make 
you wish you 
could hark back 
to your first days 
of smoking. 


Because, no mat- 
ter how pipe-shy 
any man is, no 
matter how ten- 
der his tongue, 
he can smoke a 
pipe, and he will 
smoke a pipe if he 
smokes Prince 


to hear from other old-time smokers, 


Albert tobacco! 


Why, smoking P. A. is like having breakfast in bed Sunday 
morning! You just pack that joy’us jimmy pipe with load 
after load. The first few puffs prove P, A. can’t bite your 
tongue or parch your threat. That’s because it is made by 


a patented process owned exclusively by the R. J. Reynolds | 


Tobacco Co. No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert. 





Quickly Saves Enough Plowing © 
to Pay for Itself 


DOUBLE - FOOT 


This machine will distribute from 100 Ibs. to 1500 
of guano to the acre and do good plowing at the same 
: time. It is used by thousands of farmers who 
prefer covering plows i instead of an opening plow. 
It’s a lower priced machine one our Spreader 
and Cultivator No. 25, but it’s a real labor-saver. 
The double foot sows the guano in a broad 
stream and throws two good furrows upon it. This protects the guano and saves enough plowing to pay for the machine 
in afew days, Equipped with either knocker feed or torce feed, 
Se - 





These machines are used for opening the furrow and sowing guano at the same time—and are well 4 
adapted to applying guano to growing crops. They have an opening plow instead of covering 4 : . 
plows, and you can run them right up beside growing crops and apply guano | 

at the time to make more fruit. Ex quipped with either force feed Saves 
or knocker feed. 

These, like all of our machines, are sol< : on a guarantee of satisfaction th r k 
or your money back, Don’t ta!:e any substitutes—claimed to be as good. eo € wor 
Get the genuine Cole. Write today for pt price and full infe es a 
about these labor-saving implements. Ae ~ 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Lowest Prices Ever Offered 
ON BEST ROOFING MADE 


LIGHTNING-PROOF, LEAK-PROOF, RUST-PROOF 
+ Patent Interlocking Devi ice Prevents warping and buckling. Nail heads covered. No 


special tools or experience needed to lay this roofing. 
/ Freight Prepaid 


LOWF ©T FACTORY PRICES, we sell direct to you. 
*/CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Nos. 20 and 21 














profit by sending orders direct to us. 
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GET UP’ A CLUB. SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL, 





Save the middle-mans | 
Postal card will bring samples and prices. | 
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Keeps Your Spirits Up 
When the Weather’s Warm 


T KEEPs you cool—lets refreshing air in—soothes the skin 

—in short, it ‘‘battles Old Sol to a draw.’’ The light- 

woven, durable fabrics wash easily and give the longest 
wear. Buttons strongly sewed on. 


Ask the nearest store for B.V. D.—duxy it and zy it—you’ll be 
comfortable in body and buoyant in spirit. For Safety’s Sake, 
see that it bears 
This Red Woven Labe! 
BeV.D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and 
Knee Length Draw- 


ers, 50c. and up- 
wards the Garment. 


oF. & Foreign Countries) 


B.V.iID. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30- 
07) $1.00 and up- 
wards the Suit. 
(Trade Mar’ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Don’t be * 


9? 


out 


‘talked into” anything but B.V. D.—then you won’ t be ‘‘talked 
of it, for the B.V.D. Red Woven Label assures value. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 












































Save Fertilizer by 
Using the Subsoil 


The subsoil contains plant food to last for generations. 
Use this fertility. Get below the hard-worked topsoil and 
make the fresh, fertile subsoil feed yourcrops. Break up the 
/ subsoil 4 or 5 feet deep, protect your fields from drouth and ¥ 
washing, and harvest profitable, record-breaking crops by using 


It is easy to use Atlas Farm Pow- 
der. You need no experience and 
no expert help. It is prepared es- 
pecially for use on the farm— 
made to explode only with a 
blasti-g cap or electric fuze, Plant yourtrees in blasted holes 
You can buy it at alow price. and get fruit two years quicker. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Our new illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,’’ shows how to increase 
the fertility of your soil and do many kinds of work most cheaply 
and quickly with Atlas Farm Powder. It is valuable to every 
farmer. Fill out the coupon, mail it today, and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY S%2%:' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 


Use Atlas Farm Powder to shatter 
stumps and boulders—clear land 
at half the cost of the old way. 
Dig your ditches with it. Use it 
to restore and enrich your soil. 


N 


s 

4 Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

« Send me your book, ‘ ‘Better Farming.” 
H I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
a 
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Address 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








How and When to Water Horses 


READER asks: “When should a 
horse be watered, before or after 
feeding?” 7 

The best answer would probably be, 
“water both before and after feed- 
ing;” or “water the horse when he is 
thirsty.” 

If a horse has riot been deprived of 
water for too long a time he will 
probably not drink too much, but if 
he has been deprived of water for too 
long he may drink too much if he is 
hot and the water is cold. 

Owing to the small size of the 
horse’s stomach the theory has been 
generally proclaimed that he should 
be watered before feeding and not 
after. He should be watered before 
feeding if he is thirsty and after feed- 
ing also if he is thirsty. 

Experimental tests seem to indicate 
that the great advantages attributed 
to watering before feeding or the as- 
sumed disadvantages of watering af- 
ter feeding are largely theory. It 
makes little difference when the 
herse gets his water, just so long as 
he gets it often enough. Many horses 
will not drink before eating, but will 
drink afterward, and in such cases 
they should be watered after feeding. 

In winter, twice a day, or at most 
three times a day, is often enough to 
give a horse water, unless he is work- 
ing extremely hard and sweating very 
freely; in fact, watering an idle horse 
once a day in winter is more likely to 
supply his needs than three times a 
day in hot weather. In hot weather 
watering five times a day is not too 
often for farm work stock. 





Using Ashes as a Fertilizer 


NORTH Carolina reader asks: 

“How much actual potash is there 
in oak ashes, also pine ashes? Will 
ashes serve as a substitute for sul- 
phate of potassium? Is it all right to 
mix acid phosphate, cottonseed meal 
and ashes to make a complete fertil- 
izer?” 

Wood ashes are generally mixed, 
more or less, with other materials 
and often contain large quantities of 
water or moisture. Fresh, unleached 
ashes contain much larger quantities 
of potash than ordinary wood ashes 
which have been more or less leach- 
ed. Perhaps the following gives a 
fairly accurate statement of the av- 
erage composition of wood ashes: 





Leached 
ood 
Ashes 


Unleached 
Wood 
Ashes 


35 to 50% 





Calcium carbonate(lime)| 25 to 30 % 
Phosphoric acid 1to 1.5° 
ROeee 5.20... : % 


Seecuaes % 











Of course, if the unleached ashes 
are fresh and have not been exposed 
to air and moisture the “lime” will be 
largely in the form of calcium oxide, 
quicklime, instead of in the form of 
carbonate as occurs in leached ashes. 

Hardwoods usually produce ashes 
containing more potash than ashes 
from soft-woods. The potash in wood 
ashes is usually in the form of potas- 
sium carbonate, and if an equal 
amount of potassium is supplied will 
serve as an entirely satisfactory sub- 
stitute for potassium sulphate. 

As a general practice it is not ad- 
visable to mix ashes with cottonseed 
meal, or any other organic material 
containing nitrogen, nor with acid 
phosphate. There is much less ob- 
jection to mixing leached ashes with 
these materials than to mixing fresh, 
unleached ashes, which contain quick- 
lime, or calcium oxide. 

The ashes ought to be applied first 


and thoroughly mixed with the top 
soil and then the cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate mixed and applied in 
the usual way. 





Offspring Not Affected by Previous 
Matings of the Mother 


READER writes substantially as 
follows: 

“If my pure-bred Poland-China 
sow, entitled to registration, first 
brings a litter by a scrub male and 
is then bred to a registered boar, 
will the fact that she was first bred 
to a scrub affect the pigs by the 
pure-bred boar, or prevent their reg- 
istration? Does the first mating 
with the scrub render her subsequent 
progeny impure even though by a 
pure-bred boar? Parties here claim 
that the second litter, even though 
they are by a pure-bred boar, will 
have some of the characteristics of 
the scrub with which the sow was 
first mated.” 

The character of the male with 
which a female is first mated has no 
influence on the young of that female 
by another sire, and the fact that a 
registered sow first produces pigs by 
a scrub boar will in no way prevent 
the registration of a subsequent litter 
by a registered boar. 

That the young from later matings 
partake of the characters of the male 
with which a female is first mated is 
a fallacy which at one time seems to 
have been quite generally accepted, 
but scientists are now quite unani- 
mous in the opinion that it has no 
foundation in fact. Indeed, if our 
present ideas of the reproductive 
processes are correct, such a thing is 
quite impossible. 

Since the evidence generally offer- 
ed in support of this imaginary affect 
of the first impregnation is usually 
drawn from occurrences in dog breed- 
ing, which is not under strict or close 
control, the origin of the error and 
its continuance are not difficult to 
understand. 





Fertilizers for Corn 


MISSISSIPPI reader wishes to 
know “which will be cheaper for 
corn, a fertilizer made of 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, or 200 
pounds of a 2%-10-3 fertilizer. Cot- 
tonseed meal costs $1.50 a hundred, 
acid phosphate $15 per ton and the 
mixed fertilizer $24 per ton.” 
The following table will show the 
plant foods in these two fertilizers: 





Ni- 
tro- 
gen 


Phos 
phoric 
Acid 
Lbs. 

2.5 
32.0 


34.5 


Pot- 
ash 


Lbs. 
15 
0.0 


1.5 





100 lbs. Cottonseed Meal__-_- 
200 “‘ 16 percent Acid Phos. 








200 lbs. 224-10-3 Mixed Fer- 


tilizer_.... 20.0 





6.0 











At the prices quoted for materials 
the home mixture will cost $3 for the 
300 pounds and the mixed fertilizer 
at $24 a ton will cost $2.40 for 200 
pounds. 

Cottonseed meal is worth $1.50 per 
hundred pounds when it contains 6.5 
per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 1.5 per cent of 
potash, allowing 20 cents a pound for 
nitrogen, and 5 cents a pound for 
phosphoric acid and potash. These 
represent fairly well the composition 
of cottonseed meal and the values of 
plant foods. Allowing these prices, 
the 300 pounds of home mixed goods 
is worth $3.10 and costs $3; while the 


200 pounds of the ready-mixed 2%- 
10-3 goods is worth $2.30 and costs 
$2.40. It is therefore apparent that 
the home-mixed fertilizer is slightly 
cheaper. The home-mixed fertilizer 
has another advantage, which in this 
case is of more importance. For Mis- 
sissippi soils it is a better balanced 
fertilizer for corn. It contains more 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid and 
less potash. Since nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid are generally needed on 
Mississippi soils for corn and potash 
is not so generally needed, we would 
prefer the home-mixed goods propos- 
ed to the grade of ready mixed fertil- 
izer named. 





The Best Pasture Grasses and When 
to Sow Them 


N THE South there are two seasons 

for seeding for permanent pas- 
tures and meadows. For many plants, 
the fall—August to October—is the 
best season because these plants do 
better sown at that time and are gen- 
erally less likely to be too closely 
grazed during the winter when it is 
customary to feed all livestock. But 
there are some pasture plants which 
should be started in the spring—Feb- 
ruary to April. 

Bermuda grass and lespedeza prob- 
ably do best over the largest area 
and on the greatest variations in 
soils of all Southern pasture plants. 

They probably furnish more graz- 
ing during the year than any other 
two plants. Both of these do best 
sown in the spring, lespedeza from 
February to April and Bermuda dur- 
ing May and June. In the extreme 
South, earlier seeding may be better, 
but in that section neither Bermuda 
nor lespedeza is as generally grown 
as in the northern two-thirds of the 
Cotton Belt. Nearer the coast, carpet 
grass is probably the most common 
of the pasture plants. 

In some sections, notably Tennes- 
see, redtop is quite often used for 
grazing and may also be sown in the 
early spring. It is also true that 
white, red and alsike clovers may be 
sown in the early spring, but they do 
better from early fall seeding. 

Bermuda grass and lespedeza both 
start growing rather late in the 
spring and cease to grow in the fall 
with the appearance of the first kill- 
ing frosts and cool weather. They 
are summer-growing plants and it is 
necessary to combine with these oth- 
er or early growing plants to obtain 
the longest grazing in a season. 

In England and Continental Eu- 
rope, where the most luxuriant pas- 
tures exist, much importance is at- 
tached to a mixture of pasture plants, 
sometimes as many as a dozen or 
more different kinds of seed being 
used in popular pasture mixtures. It 
is probably true that such mixtures 
produce more feed in a season, but a 
large number of different kinds of 
plants growing at one time is of less 
importance than such a selection of 
plants as will give grazing for the 
largest part of the year. 

For permanent pasture we would 
place our dependence on Bermuda 
grass and lespedeza, with bur clover 
and white clover (where it will grow) 
to afford early grazing. Of course, as 
steted, other clovers and redtop may 
be used in some places and Dallas 
grass, or Paspalum dilatatum, is rap- 
idly spreading over the South and 
furnishes moderately early and late 
grazing, 

Where Bermuda and lespedeza are 
put out this spring bur clover and 
white clover should be sown this fall. 
Bur clover will grow on practically 
all Southern soils, and while not par- 
ticularly relished by livestock, it 
comes very early, making a larger 
growth in March and April than most 
other permanent pasture plants. Be- 


cause of this adaptability to all parts 
of the South and its very early 
growth it should probably be used in 
practically all permanent pastures. It 
should be sown in August and Seps 
tember. 


The absence of grass in the South, 
or rather the absence of pastures 
and green fields is often remarked by 
those from other sections, and yet 
almost any land, in the South, on 
which the growth of non-pasture 
plants and washing or erosion are 
prevented, will be covered as quickly 
by a turf or growth of grass as will 
occur in the so-called grass-growing 
countries. Our heavy rainfall makes 
washing or erosion and the growth 
of non-pasture plants excessive, but 
this same heavy rainfall will make 
pastures better if washing and the 
growth of non-pasture plants are 
prevented. 





Lespedeza as a Hay Plant 


FRIEND of The Progressive 

Farmer takes me to task because 
I do not write more often and ens 
thusiastically advocating the sowing 
of lespedeza. This criticism has come 
quite frequently during the past five 
years from friends living in those 
portions of the South where lespe- 
deza does best. They know lespe- 
deza is a great plant with them, that 
it does splendidly in their particular 
sections, but they do not see the 
problem from the wider field of vise 
ion necessary on the part of the edis 
tor, 

The man who teaches from his own 
experience and observations alone is 
narrow and an unsafe adviser. We 
are ail unconsciously influenced by 
our surroundings and our own pers 
sonal experiences, but the editors of 
The Progressive Farmer know their 
field—the Cotton Belt as a whole- 
better than some of their critics. Our 
field is the whole Cotton Belt, and in 
many sections of this lespedeza is 
not the satisfactory hay plant that it 
is on the rich moist lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and adjacent areas. 
In many sections it will not grow 
high enough to cut for hay except on 
the very richest land. Because lespee 
deza makes a moderate yield of exe 
cellent hay, may be sown on fall or 
spring-sown oats without additional 
preparation of the soil, is easily cured 
(for a legume) and offers a long pere 
iod for satisfactory harvesting with= 
out serious injury, and reseeds itself, 
it is beyond doubt a most excellent 
hay crop for those sections where it 
grows high enough to produce a sat- 
isfactory yield. It is also one of our 
best summer-growing pasture plants, 
but it grows during the same time as 
3ermuda, will not stand drouth so 
well, and in most sections will pro- 
duce less grazing, although neither 
one alone should be used, but both, 

In short, lespedeza is an excellent 
crop, but it has its limitations and 
should be regarded as adding to rath- 
er than taking the place of other fes 
gumes. 

In those parts of the Central South, 
from Texas to Alabama, where it 
does its best, it is a most valuable 
hay crop and should be more exten- 
sively used, and in combination with 
Bermuda and other plants it is value 
able for pastures all over the South} 
but while giving our testimony in 
favor of the use of lespedeza where it 
does best, we can not allow this to 
lessen our advocacy of crimson clovs 
er for winter and spring, and cows 
peas, soy beans, peanuts and velvet 
beans for summer growth. Our 
reader who thinks we have not done 
justice to lespedeza must remember 
that the field is large and the de- 
mands great and no legume, however 
valuable, can displace all others in alf 
sections, or in our pages. 
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a What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Planting Dills 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 

me when and how to sow dill seed, 
and when they will be ready for use.” 

You can sow dill seed now in rows 
and cultivate during the summer and 
the plants will bloom and seed in 
1916. Make the rows four feet apart 
and thin to six inches. 





Plants Mixing Again 


ILL squashes and cantaloupes 
mix if planted near each other?” 
No. Squashes will cross with other 
varieties of squashes and with pump- 
kins and gourds, but they will not 
cross with cantaloupes or watermel- 
Ons or cucumbers, and cucumbers will 
tiot mix with melons of any sort. 





Sign Your Name 

HAVE received several letters with 

no name signed to them. Had the 
writers signed their names they would 
have had a prompt reply by mail, but 
I cannot answer unsigned letters, and 
as they are only of interest to the 
writers I cannot use space in the pa- 
per to reply. Therefore if you did 
not put your full name to your. letter 
you need not be surprised to get no 
reply. 





_ Acid Phosphate on Peas 
MROM North Carolina: “Where I 


expect to turn under the whole 
crop for humus making, will it pay to 
use acid phosphate on peas?” 

Certainly it will. Give the peas at 
least 300 pounds of the acid phosphate 
an acre. You will get it all back 
when the peas are turned under. As 
you say, you intend to follow the 
peas with wheat, and you should turn 
them not later than middle of August 
so that the soil can get settled and 
compacted. Turned late the soil will 
he too puffy for wheat. 





Nitrate of Soda on Wheat 


ROM North Carolina: “Will nitrate 

of soda pay on wheat? When is 
the time to use it and how much an 
acre?” 

If the wheat is sown on strong 
soil where it will make a heavy 
growth of straw, it might not be well 
to use the nitrate of soda. If the 
land is thin and the wheat had a good 
application of acid phosphate when 
sown, it will pay to use 100 pounds 
an acre, applied when the leaves are 
dry. On strong land it might make 
too heavy a growth of straw and 
cause lodging, but it will pay well on 
thin soil. 





Corn and Strawberries 
ILL it do to plant corn and 
set strawberries in the same 
ground?” 

On very rich soil you might plant 
corn and set strawberry plants in 
the rows with the corn, but it will 
not be best for either the corn or 
the strawberries. I have seen truck- 
ers sow early garden peas and set 
strawberries on the same rows, and 
the peas soon come off and the dead 
tops feed the strawberries, as they 
are cut off and plowed under between 
the strawberry rows. As a rule it is 
best to give the whole land to the 
strawberries. 


Peas and Wheat 

ILL it pay to use acid phosphate 
¥¥ on peas which are to be turned 
under for wheat? Will the increase 
pay for the use of the fertilizer?” 
Certainly it will pay, not only in 
the improvement of the peas, but 
when they are turned under you will 
get it all back in the soil. But if you 
turn the whole under you should do 
it not later than the middle of August, 
so as to give time for the soil to 





settle and become compacted, as 
wheat demands. If you turn the peas 
late in the season it would be better 
to cut them for hay and then disk the 
stubble fine for the wheat. But turn- 
ed early and the soil kept harrowed 
and fined and tramped by teams, it 
will do. 





Tomatoes for Canning 


ROM North Carolina: “I wish to 

plant some tomatoes this year to 
can for market. What variety is best 
for canning? How often should they 
be sprayed? What fertilizers will be 
best? Do you think that canned 
goods will demand a good price this 
year?” 

The variety of tomatoes generally 
planted for canning is the Stone. 
They should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture in the seed bed and 
then every two weeks after set till 
the fruit is nearly grown. A mixture 
of one-third cottonseed meal and 
two-thirds acid phosphate will make 
a good fertilizer. Canned tomatoes 


You can sow lespedeza on the oats, 
but it will not amount to much graz- 
ing for hogs, but will be better for 
horses and cattle. For hogs sow a 
mixture of peas and soy beans after 
the oats. These will give more feed 
than the lespedeza. 

For winter Irish potatoes I plant 
early in July. I prefer the Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But you can plant seed of 
the Irish Cobbler that have been kept 
in cold storage and can make a crop 
that will give you the best of seed 
for spring planting. 





Barren Stalks 


HAVE a piece of land on which I 

turned under last spring a very 
heavy growth of crimson clover and 
planted corn. The corn made a heavy 
growth but did not ear well, as there 
were so many barren stalks. I want 
to plant the same land in corn this 
spring, and want to know what I 
should put on the land to prevent 
these barren stalks.” 

The best thing to put there is well 
bred seed. When corn makes a heavy 
stalk and no ear it is from badly bred 
seed as arule. The barren stalks are 
the most vigorous male plants in the 
field, and the pollen from them fer- 
tilizes all around them. If you plant 
seed from that same crop you will 





per cent by the use of cow manure. 





WHAT TICK ERADICATION MEANS IN 
DOLLARS AND CENTS 


HE. people's estimate of the value of tick eradication as indicated by more 
than 1,000 practical cattlhemen shows that the losses from Texas fever are 
reduced from 18.5 to 1.1 per cent of the total number of cattle. The value of 
steers is increased 55 per cent. The weight of cattle is increased 19.7 per cent. 
The grade of cattle is much improved and crop production is increased 83 per 


In South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas there are 15,038,805 cattle valued at $286,639,623. 
Let us apply the rule of increased valuation as the result of eradicating the tick 
from those States, and we shall have increased their value to $429,959,434, an 
actual increase of $143,319,811.65. With the tick obstacle removed, there will 
quickly follow a rapidly increased interest in cattle. The South is justified in ex- 
pecting that, with the new livestock era in the South, the total number will be 
quickly doubled, and we shall then have 30,077,610. Without drawinga par- 
ticle upon the imagination, it is confidently expected that within 20 years after 
the departure of the tick we shall have so far progressed in the upbuilding of 
our herds that they will be worth double what they are today. The cattle in- 
terests will then be valued at $573,379,046. 

The tickless South is the nation’s hope for cattle.-—Dr. J. A. Kiernan. 





are very low now, and the prospect is 
that they will continue so. A large 
canner told me that they are worth 
now at wholesale 45 cents a dozen. I 
am buying them for home use for six 
cents a three-pound can. If you can 
get the prices that the girls of the 
canning clubs got they will pay, but I 
do not know where you could do this. 
Our canners are only offering $7.59 to 
$8 a ton this season. That is about 
12 cents for a peach basket. 





Flour Not Affected by Fertilizers Ap- 
plied to Wheat 

ROM South Carolina: “I have a 

field of wheat on which I am think- 
ing of using some nitrate of soda. A 
neighbor tells me that it will not do 
to use the nitrate of soda, as the soda 
will affect the flour badly. What do 
you think of this?” 

I think that it is pure nonsense. If 
the soil is rather thin, and wheat does 
not make a heavy straw, the applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda will make a 
stronger growth and help in the crop. 
If the land is strong and makes a 
heavy straw, the application might so 
increase the straw as to cause lodg- 
ing. I have used 100 pounds an acre 
on thin hill land very profitably. Ap- 
ply it when the leaves are dry. 





Hog Feed After Oats 
ROM North Carolina: “Can I sow 


lespedeza seed on my oats now for 
grazing for hogs after the oats are 
off, or would it be better to sow peas 
after the oats for the hogs? When 
would you plant Irish potatoes for 
winter use? What variety is best?” 





have more barren stalks. Get good 
seed from a careful corn breeder. 
Barren stalks an good land are the 
result of inheritance and can be bred 
out, as it has been done by one breed- 
er of my acquaintance. 

Repeating the crop on-the land is 
not the best farming. You could have 
sown the land to spring oats and fol- 
lowed with peas and had the land im- 
proving. But if you plant the corn 
give it 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
broadcast, for corn roots run all over 
the ground. 





Growing Seed Potatoes 


F OUR Southern truckers wish to 

avoid the introduction of the pow- 
dery mildew that is devastating the 
potato crop in Maine and some parts 
of New York State, they will have to 
go to producing their own seed. The 
Cobbler does not make as good a 
second crop from the same season’s 
seed as the Bliss and the Rose, and 
better seed potatoes can be made by 
planting cold storage seed in July. 
These potatoes were tested last sea- 
son in Maine and beat the Maine 
crop, both on private grounds and in 
the Government experiment station. 

It has been bad enough.to have got 
the black shank disease from Maine, 
but the powdery mildew is far worse, 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture will no longer grant cer- 
tificates for potatoes from Maine and 
New York, and there is serious dan- 
ger that the dread disease may be 
started in the Southern truck sec- 
tions. All of our growers should go 
to work at once to produce their own 
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seed potatoes, either from a second 
crop or from clean potatoes that 
have been kept in cold storage, and 
potatoes from the Louisville section 
will be the best to start with, as they 
are from a section free from disease. 
The Louisville growers have long 
be n producing the late crop, and I 
liaave seen at Norfolk a plot from 
Kentucky «seed entirely free from 
black shank, while potatoes right 
zlongside from Maine seed were bad- 
ly affected. 


Cabbage Troubles 
ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 
what to use on my garden to grow 
cabbage. They turn yellow and die 
before they head. We use stable ma- 
nure, and what fertilizer should we 
add ?” 

Nothing that you can use will avail 
to check the disease. It comes from 
soil infection from what is called a 
Fusarium, The only thing to do is to 
plant your cabbage on uninfected soil. 
Manure a piece of ground outside 
heavily and add 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate to each load of manure, 
and you can probably make the cab- 
bage. Then lime the garden and 
grow other kinds of plants that are 
not infected by the fungus, but grow 
your radishes, kale, cabbage and col- 
lards elsewhere, and your tomatoes 
too. 








Fertilizer Analyses 

HAT is the best fertilizer for 

peas? I notice that the analysis 
on my fertilizer is available phos- 
phoric acid, 8 per cent; nitrogen, 3.30 
per cent, equivalent to ammonia 4 per 
cent; potash soluble in water, 4 per 
cent. Is this the same as the 8-4-4 
goods?” 

The best fertilizer for peas is 300 
pounds an acre of acid phosphate and 
25 pounds of muriate of potash, if you 
can get it. But the phosphate alone 
will do very well. The analysis on 
the sacks is simply 8-4-4. The repeti- 
tion of nitrogen and ammonia does 
not mean that there is both, but sim- 
ply that 4 per cent of ammonia would 
carry 3.30 per cent of nitrogen. If 
you had given me your postoffice you 
would have had a more speedy reply. 
This is for S. M. A. 





The Tomato Club Girls Did Well 


ISS Sartain of Alabama made a 

wonderfully fine crop, but all the 
competitors must have had a fine lo- 
cal market to get the prices named. I 
live in a great canning center, and at 
the prices paid by the canners that 
7,037 pounds of tomatoes would have 
brought $31.50. The 1,620 pounds can- 
ned would have made the canners 540 
cans, and these at the prevailing 
wholesale price would have brought 
$21.50 with a packing case thrown in 
with every two dozen cans. Hence 
the crop would have brought $47.60 
instead of $221.35. Therefore all the 
members of the tomato clubs must 
have had fine local markets. 

It would be interesting to know 
what these values were based upon. 
Our canners this year are only offer- 
ing from $7.50 to $8 a ton for toma- 
toes, as they claim that they lost 
money last season in paying $9 a ton. 
If the 1,620 pounds sold for 10 cents a 
three-pound can the remainder must 
have brought over three cents a 
pound to make up the $221.35, while 
here they would not have brought 
half a cent a pound. Even at ‘the 
prices paid here the crop would have 
been a profitable one if the grower 
sold direct to the canner. But it 
-shows well the possibility of produc- 
tion, for here, like-all crops grown 
by farmers, there is a great variation 
in yields, and reduced to an average 
[ do not believe the average crop it 
this great canning center is much if 
any over four tons an acre. Some 
growers, of course, make a great deal 
more, But 35 tons an acre is a heav- 
ier crop of tomatoes than I have ever 
known to be made, so the girls have 
certainly broken the record both in 
yields and prices. 


WN 
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The Hog as a Food and Money Crop 


Article No. 16 on ‘‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!’’ 








By TAIT BUTLER 











HE first duty of the farmers of 

the South is to produce the hogs 

and pork products consumed in 

the South. To do less than this is to 

give up to that extent, at least, the 

profits resulting from the growing of 

our so-called money crops, like cot- 
ton, tobacco, truck, peanuts, etc. 

The soundness of the above can 
only be questioned on the ground 
that we cannot produce hogs in the 
South as cheaply as can be done in 
other sections, and that the differ- 
ence in the cost of production against 
us is at least equal to the freight and 
other handling charges for bringing 
these pork products to us from dis- 
tant sections. 

If we can even produce hogs as 
cheaply as can be done in other sec- 
tions it will certainly pay us to pro- 
duce sufficient for home consump- 
tion; for the freight and other hand- 
ling charges alone, are equal to a 
liberal profit to the producer. 

The Progressive Farmer is not 
ready to endorse all the extravagant 
statements made regarding the ease 
anl cheapness with which hogs can 
be produced in the South. It requires 
care, intelligence, and considerable 
cost to produce hogs anywhere; but 
in view of our longer growing sea- 
sons, Our numerous legume crops es- 
pecially fitted for hog feeding, and 
the cheapness of our lands, we have 
no hesitation in stating that the 
South can produce hogs at as low or 
a lower cost than can the Corn Belt, 
where the most of the pork products 
consumed in the South are now pro- 
duced. 

: x] 


“Hog Sense” Is Needed 


E ARE willing to go even further: 

If a fair amount of intelligence— 
hog sense—is put into the work, the 
South can produce hogs, all things 
considered, for less money than can 
the Corn Belt farmer and, therefore, 
a lack of hog raisers, with this neces- 
sary “hog sense” or information, is 
the only reason, if any exists, why 
the hog cannot be made a _ good 
“money crop” for the South. In fact, 
we believe that every Southern farm 
should not only produce as many 
hogs as are consumed on that farm, 
but that a large majority of them 
should also produce hogs to sell. By 
this we do not mean that the entire 
resources, or even the greater part 
of these resources, should in many 
cases be given over to the production 
of hogs, but that hogs for sale should 
be produced on almost every farm. 

The Southern farmer wishes to do 
things on a large scale. He is a one- 
crop farmer, and he wants to either 
produce all hogs, all cotton, or none. 
For the average Southern farmer we 
are free to confess that we regard 
no hogs as safer and better than all, 
or even a large part of the farm de- 
voted to hog raising. It is always 
safer to learn any business with small 
investment and consequently small 
risks. The South has, unquestiona- 
bly, yet to learn the hog raising busi- 
ness. We had, therefore, better get 
our education at the smallest ex- 
pense possible, which will usually be, 
with a small number rather than with 
a large number of hogs. 

In an article of this sort all the im- 
portant facts involved in the hog in- 
dustry can not even be mentioned, 
much less discussed at any length; 
but a few basic or foundation facts 
and principles may profitably be men- 
tioned. 

The hog is not able to use coarse 
farm feeds or forage crops to advan- 


—_______ 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

April 24—Milk and Butter Every Day in 
the Year and for Sale. 

May 1—More Forage Crops for Every 
Farm, 


tage, as the cow can do. He needs 
feeds high in nutritive value, or his 
ration must be largely of grains or 
concentrates. Like all farm animals, 
he is best served when supplied with 
a certain proportion of succulent 
feeds, but these must be rich in nu- 
tritive value or small in quantity, and 
the proportion of high-priced grain 
feeds which he will require will de- 
pend on the nutritive value or quality 
of the succulent feeds or grazing 
crops supplied him. In other words, 
while economical pork production 
means the use of the smallest quanti- 
ties of high-priced grains and the lar- 
gest amount of feed from crops graz- 
ed or gathered by the hogs, this idea 
can only be fully carried into effect 
when the grazing crops are selected 
with care and crops rich in feeding 
value are furnished. 

The man who raises hogs in a dry 
lot, on corn or purchased feeds, will 
find, whenever he becomes practical 
enough to weigh the feeds and the 
hogs, that his pork costs him from 
10 cents to 20 cents a pound. On the 
other hand, the man who depends en- 
tirely on common pastures, woods 
lots, mast and feeds or grazing crops 
of low value for growing hogs will 
generally find that while his expense 
account is low per month, the final 
cost of a pound of pork, in the hog 
finished on high-priced grain feeds, 
is high regardless of the low cost 
during the early life of the animal. 
When hogs must be kept until they 
are 18 to 24 months old before they 
are large enough to fatten, which is 
necessary under this sort of manage- 
ment, the cost of maintaining the 
breeding stock, cost of feed and in- 
terest on investment, and the greater 
danger of loss from cholera and other 
diseases, the actual cost of a pound 
of pork is frequently rather high. In 
short, there is less difference in the 
final cost between hogs kept in a dry 
lot and fed high-priced feeds and 
those fed little or no grain than is 
generally supposed. 

Beyond any question, the most eco- 
nomical method of pork production 
in the South embraces a maximum of 
rich feed crops gathered by the hogs 
and a minimum of grain feeds to sup- 
plement and balance the grazing 
crops. The amount of grain feeds re- 
quired will, as stated, vary according 
to the richness of the grazing crops, 
but this will also be influenced by 
the variety of grazing crops—the bal- 
ancing of the ration—and the age and 
kind of hogs. Brood sows suckling 
young pigs and pigs under five 
months of age may require from one- 
half to three-fourths of their feed in 
the form of grains or the richest of 
grazing crops; while older hogs or 
those kept for pork making may get 
along and produce pork more eco- 
nomically with only from one-fourth 
to one-third of the feed in the form 
of concentrates or grains. 
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Better Crops Than Corn for 
Pork Production 


O LONG as the South produces an 

average of less than 20 bushels of 
corn per acre; or, stated otherwise, 
so long as the South buys corn, we 
can not produce pork in competition 
with the Corn Belt, unless we find a 
substitute for corn that will, acre for 
acre, produce as many pounds of 
pork as will corn in the Corn Belt. 
In other words, we must either give 
up the idea that corn is the feed with 
which to produce pork in the South, 
or we must greatly increase our 
yields per acre and grow all the corn 
that is consumed in the South. We 
submit that it is easier to produce 
crops that will, acre for acre, “yield 
as many pounds of pork as an aver- 
age acre of Corn Belt land than it is 


to raise OUr average production of 
corn to the average of the Corn Belt. 

Our ideas as to the economical pro- 
duction of pork, and we must make 
its production economical and profit- 
able if we are ever to produce even 
our home supplies of pork products, 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

First, all hogs fed must have a 
pure-bred boar for a sire. No man is 
rich enough to afford to market his 
feeds on a poor market. We must 
market our feeds in hogs that will 
pay the most for it—will give the lar- 
gest returns for the feeds consumed. 

Second, while pure-bred sows are, 
on the average, superior to grades or 
scrubs, we have not the money, and 
if we had we could not afford to risk 
it, to purchase pure-bred sows while 
we are learning the business. We 
must, therefore, get the best sows 
which our means and experience jus- 
tify and breed these to a pure-bred 
boar. 

Right here numerous readers will 
ask, “which is the best breed?” We 
advise no one to worry about that. 
The breeds are better than the care 
and feed they receive in the- South. 
Cur important problem is to produce 
feeds and feeders—hogmen. The 
breeds have been already developed 
for us. 


3 
Grazing Crops That A Good 


HIRD, supply grazing crops for 





the hogs as nearly the entire time | 
as practicable. Except in especially | 
favorable seasons and in the far | 
South grazing the year round is an 
ideal—something to be aimed at— 
rather than something that can be | 
depended upon. Harvested feeds | 
must be provided, but as stated, these 
should only be used when grazing 
crops can not be had and to supple- 
ment the grazing crops. For those 
times when grazing can not be had 
harvested peanuts, soy beans and 
corn, with possibly some root crop 
or silage, are among our best South- 
ern hog feeds for winter, when graz- 
ing is not available. 

For grazing we have no hesitation 
in stating that while the choice of | 
crops involves a large number that 
may be used, for late fall and winter, 
rape and barley on very rich lands, 
and wheat and oats on medium lands 
are the most valuable. For the aver- | 
age Southern farmer, probably oats, 
sown early, is our best winter grazing 
crop. For spring grazing these same 
grain crops sown early in the fall, 
spring-sown rape and fall-sown crim- 
son, red and bur. clover are the most 
dependable. 

For late spring and early summer 
grazing these same grain crops al- 





lcwed to ripen, and red clover and 
alfalfa, where they do well, are prob- 
ably best. For mid-summer, which is 
the most difficult time to furnish 
grazing crops suitable for hogs, the 
general pastures, Bermuda, lespedeza, 
etc., must be depended upon, unless 
alfalfa or other crops suitable may be 
grown. For late summer and _ fall 
grazing, or for fattening the hogs, 
cowpeas in the general corn crop, 
soy beans, peanuts and _ probably 
sweet potatoes should be relied upon 
for economical pork production. The 
last and probably the most important 
matter in connection with the feed- 
ing of our hogs is the adoption of 
such feeds, during the three or four 
weeks immediately before selling or 
slaughtering, as will produce a satis- 
factory quality of carcass. This can 
be done by feeding a ration consist- 
ing of three parts of corn and one 
part of cottonseed meal by weight. 
Fed for only this length of time no 
feeds will produce more rapid gains, 
more economical pork or pork of bet- 
ter quality. 









(Concluded on page 7, this issue) 
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THE MAN 
BEHIND tue GUN 


Is to be Found Only in the 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


It separates 90 per cent of the 
grain right at the cylinder. 
The Beating Shakers to which 
the straw passes from the Man 
Behind the Gun toss and beat 
the straw just as you would do 
by hand with a pitchfork. They 
Beat the grain all out. These 
features, found only in the 
RED RIVER SPECIAL, 
are the ones which make it 
the most effective and profitable 
thresher built. 


It SAVES the 


Farmer's Thresh Bill 


The farmer wants the Red River 
Special because he knows that it will 
save his grain. It gets the best jobs 
and the Teapeit run.. It will thresh 
when weather conditions will not per- 
mit other makes to run. 

It is less liable to break down. It costs 
less to keep in repair. It wears | 

It is therefore the most profitable for the 
thresherman. 

The wide-awake thresherman will equip 
himself with it and 


GET THE BIG RUN 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special a mong hia 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction 
gines and Oi Tractors 


(3) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








EASILY! 


Without horses, powder or men. 

The ‘‘K’? Steel Hand Power Stump Puller 

gets the stumps out c/ean, roots and 
all. Easier to handle than a team. 


Weighs only 171 Ibs., one man pulls 96,000 Ibs. 
The power is in the machine. Makes stump 
pulling a one-man spare-time job. Made of 
Krupp Steel, case hardened wearing parts. Guar- 
anteed not to break or get out of order. Com- 
plete with 200 feet English weatherproof steel 
cable. No extrasto buy. Used by U.S. 
Gov't in Alaska, and by many States and 
Counties, Get my big new Free book 
on land clearing, and learn why the 
“*K”® ig the quickest, easiest and 
cheapest way to clear your land. 
Write today for direct-to-you 

money saving offer. 

W. J. FITZPATRICK 
Box19, 1926 2nd Ave. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LOCKHART’S 


-Nitrogen Bacteria 


For Inoculating Legumes. 

Every Experiment Station in America endorses 
inoculation, and Lockhart’s Nitrogen Bacteria will 
increase your crop and improve your soil. 

Southern grown by the best scientific methods in 
such a way as to maintain and increase the Nitrogen- 
gathering power of the germs. 

The easiest form to use,simply pour the liquid over 
seed and mix well. As harmless as yeast. 

A different kind for each legume, including 

Cowpeas, Soy Beans 

Velvet beans, Garden beans,Garden peas, Peanuts, 
Lespedeza, Alfalfa, Clover, etc. 

One acre $1.25; 5 acres $5.00; 10 acres $8.00; 20 acres 
$15.90, postpaid. FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Order now or write for “Facts.’’ 


Lockhart Laboratories 
Lo 3. Atlanta, Ga. 




















Grades Roads. Digs 
m Ditches. Leve 
Land 


DITCHING 


Made Easy with 
this common sense 
farm ditcher and 

















Ten road grader. No 
days wheels or levers. Noth- 
trial. Money- & ing to get out of fix. 
back guarantee. Simple-Practical. 


Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., Incorporated, Box 605 Qwensboro, Ky. 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 

0 ve beans from the mown vines, 

wheat, oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing likeit. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 

ears,’’ W.F.Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 

. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

88free. Koger Pea and Bean Thrasher Co., 
Morristewn, Tenn. 
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IH ALF PRICE. 


Being located at the second largest Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Center in the World, we 
are in position to sell you furniture for half 
pee others charge you. Everythingin Fur- 
niture 


Does This Wonderful Offer Interest You? 


Beautiful American Quar- 
tered Bed, 74 inches high, 
with large turned rolls, 
34% inches in di- 5 
ameter, only we 
Others oharge yeu $10. 








This Elegant Dresser with large 

glass 28x34 inches French Bevel, 

the top of the Dresser is 19x38 

inches. Just what every woman 

wants to see the bottom of $10 

of her skirt. Only .. 

fou cannot buy this “right at 

your door for less than $20.00. 
Beautiful American Quartered 
Oak Finish. 





This Dresser has 
19x38 Inch Top 
with 20x24French 
Bevel Glass; fine 
American Quar- 
tered Oak Finish. 


orgy" $6.90 


Just the thing for 
your Bedroom; 
Top 16x30 inches; 
French "5 


$5.25 
7 Gr’ without ‘the glass $2.25. 

SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN- 
NOT AFFORD TO WAIT. CASH ONE- 
FOURTH WITH ORDER, BALANCE ON RE- 
CEIPT OF GOODS. GOODS SHIPPED SAME 
DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. 


HOME FURNITURE STORE, 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 





rong 12x20 iXches, 




















CLOVES 
OVEDALL UNIFORMS 


Ask the Farmer Who 
Wears Them. 


l want every farmer to have oneof my 
farm, stock and account books that I have 
spent several thousand dollars in 
compiling. One farme:® wrote he would 
not take $10 for his if he could not get 
another. . Write to nearest factory for one 
today. They are free to you. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
veralls 

Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 

Toronto, Can. Vancouver, B. C. Liverpocl, Eng. 





? Squabs from our Car- 
SQUAB RAISING neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, WN. C. 
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HOW PIGS SPELL PROFITS 


Our Prize-winning Letters on More Hogs for Home and Market 








BREAKING INTO THE HOG 
BUSINESS 


(First Prize Letter) 


HEN I decided to specialize in 
pure-bred”~hogs I first observed 
the general tendency of the commun- 
ity and selected the breed that seem- 
ed most popular. I concluded that I 
would have less educating in favor of 
that breed among my _ prospective 
customers,—if I could please them. 
Not having a world of 
perience, 
sows due 
ters in 


previous ex- 
I purchased three pure-bred 
to farrow their second lit- 
some 60 days. These sows 
were sisters—all from a splendid lit- 
ter of nine fine pigs. They cost me, 
including express charges, $278. Each 


| had been bred to a different boar, and 


one male had a couple of state fair 
ribbons to talk about, which always 
helps some. 

I had a 14-acre scrub oak woods 
1 turned the trio, alter- 
nating with pasture of rye, and g 
two small feeds of shorts with a trace 
of tankage daily. They roamed this 
woods and grazed the rye until two 
their time for farrowing. 
Then each was placed in an individ- 
ual farrowing pen, expressly built 
and railed along the 
interior to protect the pigs from be- 
ing crushed. Each pen was piped for 
water from the tank and set with an 
iron trough. I bedded with cowpea 
hay with the peas on, sprayed twice a 
week with crude oil and fed sufficient 
green rape to keep the bowels fairly 
loose. 

Let me add here that I never saw 
any animals with cleaner habits when 
given a_ chance. igo expression, 
“dirty hog,” is a gross libel on 
any well-kept prospe an ve mother 
sow. 

Well, in 
about four 


ave 


asa 


due time the litters came, 
days apart. Of course we 
were on hand to render such assis- 
tance as was possible, wiping each 
baby-pig with a clean cloth saturated 
in crude petrolatum. The sows had 
been petted until the family dog had 
actually and they 
were proverbial 
kitten. 

My three 
of ten, eight and 
from the 
weaned 


jealous, 
the 


become 
as gentle as 
brought me litters 
but I lost two 
litter and thus 
The advertising 
to sell the bunch 
were by personal contact only. I 
would endeavor to get a farmer out 
to see my pigs and make a selection. 
In that way I had them all spoken 
for to be delivered when 10 weeks 
old. My herd was built up by pur- 
chasing three additional brood sows 
at a time, having, of course, procured 

an excellent boar in the meantime. 
This is an easy and quite inexpen- 
sive way of “breaking into the busi- 
ness.” It might seem a little slow in 
these times of fast ideas, but there is 
lots to learn and there are crops to 
grow and anyway, I have never lost 

anything by “making haste slowly.” 

GEORGE L. COLBURN, 

Columbia County, Fla. 


sOWS 
seven, 
smallest 
23 pigs. 
methods adopted 





| PURE-BREDS PROVE PROFITABLE 


(Prize Letter) 
HAD been raising hogs for several 
years, just any kind. Anything, 
it was a hog, I thought was all right, 
made money raising scrub 
but I began to think if I could 
money bs I could 


make on pure-breds. To 


so 


stock; 
make 
surely 


raising scru 
more 
would cost 
they 
elves just as 
the pigs 
much more 
So two 
pure-bred 


more to 
would 
easily as 
would sell 


buy 


pure-breds, but for 
thems 


ers, 


pay 
the 
for so 


oth- 


as 


years ago |] 
Berkshire 


purchased a 
sow that had 


been bred to a pure-bred boar, giving 


$40 for her. This seemed a tremen- 


dous price (I had been giving from 
$10 to $15 for a scrub sow and selling 
the pigs for $2 to $2.50), but she was 
in good condition and looked fine, 
and I began to think maybe I hadn’t 
made such a mistake after all. In six 
weeks farrowed nine pretty 
pigs as lever saw. At four weeks old 
they weighed from 28 to 30 pounds 
apiece and readily sold for $5 apiece. 
I could have sold that many more at 
that price. 


she as 


This put me “hog crazy,” I sold 
out all the scrub stock I had and pur- 
chased another pure-bred sow that 
farrowed six pigs in 10 days after lI 
bought her. I kept these until they 
were three months old and sold four 
of them for $10 apiece, keeping two 
for my own meat another year. The 
first sow brought me eight more pigs 
in the same year, and I sold these at 
three months old for $10 apiece, thus 
realizing $165 in one year from two 
sows where I had only been making 
from $75 to $80, and it didn’t take any 
more feed. 

The pigs I kept for my own meat 
weighed 450 and 500 pounds at 11 
months old. I now have a nice herd 
of pure-bred registered Berkshires, 
and have a fine boar to head the herd. 

As to feed, I sow oats, vetch, clover 
and rye for winter pasture, and I 
raise wheat and feed them bran and 
shorts and skimmed milk, with some 
corn at night. I have good warm 
houses, and’ never let my hogs lie out 
in cold or rainy weather. I have my 
pasture cut into lots so I can change 
them from one to another as they eat 
them down. I find hog raising profit- 
able both for my home supply of 
meat and also for market. R. H., 

Paulie, S. C: 





KEEPING HOGS FREE OF LICE 
AND WORMS PAYS WELL 


(Prize Letter) 

| THE spring of 1907, when 1 

living in Little River County, Ark 

bought a little native sow for $5. 
In a few days she had six pigs. As I 
did not have much invested in this 
stock, I did not give them much at- 
tention. In due time other litters 
came, and as an occasional male of 
some breeding came our way, the 
pigs showed improvement as to qual- 
ity. I did not keep any records of 
this stock, but killed a hog whenever 
one was fit. My neighbors lost hogs 
from what they called cholera, but I 
do not believe it was that disease. 

One day I went to De Queen to 
hear some Government experts talk. 
Among them was a man who talked 
on livestock and stated that a large 
per cent of mortality among hogs was 
due to worms, and gave the Govern- 
ment recipe for getting rid of 
parasites. The next winter I 
the worm remedy and put 
the slop so all would get 
some, 1 also sprinkled the hogs and 
the dirt floor of their sleeping shed 
with a mixture of crude oil, soapsuds, 
Kreso dip, and made a rubbing post by 
wrapping some large 


was 


some of 


some in 


rope 


oil. This treatment kept 
clean within and without, 
not lose a pig that winter. 

In the fall following I turned the 
bunch into a field of corn and peas 
and later into peanuts and artichokes. 
[ put my killing hogs up and fed corn 
and cottonseed meal for about two 
weeks before killing. One hog weigh- 
1 200 dressed, and the fat 
{ sugar-cured the 


the hogs 
and I did 


e” pounds 


and lard were fine. 
hams and sides and treated with con- 
densed smoke 


the 


These hams and bacon 
any Kansas City 


the 


were 
meat, 
from 


equal of 
with the addition of 
the peanuts. I sold 
these hams at 30 cents per pound. 

E. W. DOWD, 


Hot Springs, Ark, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


O house is toosmall and none 
too large to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an independent 

“Homegas” Plant. 

Easily put in; simple to operate; 
very efficient. Requires little space 
has few parts; doesn’t get out of 
order. 

The gas has 12% times the 
illuminating value of coal gas 


and costs less than either coal 
gas or electricity, 


Wr ite for our interesting 
booklet ‘ ‘Ind ividual Home 
Lighting.” 

ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W.Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, MD. 














Own a Flour Mill 
And Make Money 


Wicect: cilia. Fat RE Ge ae 
There’s money in milling flour. There’s 
a market all around you for all the flour 
you, yourself, can make with the money- 
making 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


a whole big roller flour mill system in one case. 
Takes very little power to run, Milling experience 
not necessary. Made in 8 sizes—12 1-2, 25 and 50 bbls. 
capacity finest roller flourinaday. Just the thing 
for red-blooded farmers, grain men and others who 
want to make good, steady money. Write for our 
free book, “The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” 
free triai offer, lans, estimates, etc 


You will want a 

46 
MIDGET” 761 4th Street 

Uwensboro, Ky. 














make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
Save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


ow resilient and durable, The standard springs 
America since i889. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
j writeus. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


} HARVEY SPRING CO., 738-17thSt., RACINE, WIS. 
a a ———— 











these | 
mixed | 


around a| 
post and keeping it wet with crude } 


| Shipped on approval 





flavor | 
some of | 


| JAS. N. JEFFREY, 





Save Dealers’ Profit | 


1 PAY THE FREICHT 
It has the #ull life of the oll 
init when deliveredto you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 


Try two gallons out of your 
order—if not satisfied re- 
turn balance and get ALL 
of your money back. 
MADE FRESH FOR instructions For Painting 
YOUR ORDER. with each order. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Telis why paint should be fresh. 


0. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 25, St. Louis, Mo. 


AT H 
FACTORY) 
PRICES | 


Te | 








SOUTHERN 
CANNER 


GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the marke markek & isn’t right, 
can your fruit and vegetables, Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southern 

er & Evaperator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Monarch Canner, capacity 500 cans daily, 
only $6.50 express prepaid. Works glass or 
tin for home or market. Make big money. 
So perfect we want 
you totry it atourexpense. Outfits upto Wes 
$500, <All guaranteed. Instructions free. By 
Solder and flux free with can orders. Low- 
price lable Send postal for catalog. ~ 
MONARCH MFG. CO., 17 William Street, CHATTANGOGA, TENN 


CLOVER SEED REAPER 


We want one good man in every county to demonstrate 
our Clover Seed Reaper. Will often pay for itself in one 
day’s work and is guaranteed for years, Apply with 
references, naming your county, t 

Clover Seed Reaper Co., R, é. Raleigh, N. C. 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and see- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair, 
Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 








Raleigh, N. C, 





When writing to 
Progressiv<« 


advertisers mention The 


Farmer, 
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Saturday, April 17, 1915] 


COOPERATING TO SHIP BY THE 
CAR LOAD 


(Prize Letter) 
SOW oats under fence and turn on 
them about May 15. The oats will 
carry them until August 1. Then I 


sow peas May 15, and these will be | 


ready by August 15. 
them until October 15. I now turn 
them on my peanuts. The peanuts 
carry them until ready to finish on 
corn. 

By following the outline as above I 
have been able to sell $200 or $300 
worth of pork each year for 20 years 
and have had enough for home use. I 


produce the pork at a cost of two | 
I have | 


and one-half cents per pound. 
sold this pork on the local market at 
Kosciusko, Miss., to the tune of $4,000 
or more in 20 years. This is a very 
welcome addition to my cotton mon- 
ey. 
We have organized our community 
into a farmers’ association. Each 


member is pledged to furnish so many | 


hogs. We have a car pledged, so 
this fall we will ship by the car load 


| 


Jolin Peere Implements 


The peas carry 


_—— 





New Deere Hay Loaders and 
Dain Side-Delivery Rakes 


New Deere Loader—The loader with the flexible, floated 
gathering cylinder. Successfully handles lightest swath to 
| heaviest windrow without injuring quality of hay. Gathers 
/no trash. Puts all the hay onto the wagon. 

Dain Side-Delivery Rake—Rakes the ground clean and 
| delivers the hay into loose, fluffy windrows so that it is air- 
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John Deere Corn Planters 


John Deere No. 999 gives the greatest accuracy in drop 
obtainable with any corn planter. Has the “‘Oblique-Selec- 
tion” or natural drop, more accurate even than the edge 
drop planter. We made the most successful edge drop 
planter and therefore take pride in the fact that this is a 
more accurate planter. 


| cured, making the highest grade hay on the market. 


Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side- 
Delivery Rake or other hay tools—and ask for free boo 
“Better Hay—How to Make and Market it.” 


instead of selling on the local market. | 


We meet each month and report. Our 
last report was good, and each mem- 
ber’s pledged pigs were doing fine. 


By raising hogs for the home and | 
market, one will be enabled to get | 


along without so much cotton. 
T. V. JONES, 
Ethel, Miss. 





Grazing Crops Necessary In Making | 


Hogs Pay 


HAVE learned that there are sev- | 
that | 


eral fundamental principles 
must be observed if the hog is made 
to pay. Breed counts for much. Any 
breed beats the scrub. The kind of 
breed should be chosen whose char- 
acteristics suit the conditions of the 
farm. I chose the Duroc-Jersey. 

I have a nice grade sow that I will 
compare with a pure-bred sow. They 
were pigs together and received the 
same care. Both are good sows and 
bring large litters twice a year. The 
pigs of the pure-bred are thrifty and 
uniform in size and color, while the 
pigs of the grade are not so thrifty 
and are very irregular in size and 
color. 
suckler, and she brings me the better 
profits. 
breed as my sows. 
mix breeds. 

But it is not all in breed. Hogs 
must have the proper care if they 
bring profits. The houses must be 
kept clean and free from dust; the 
bedding must be changed often if the 
pigs are kept healthy; shade is as 
essential in summer as shelter is in 
winter; plenty of clean water is as 
necessary as food. I keep my hogs 
free from lice and worms. This must 
be done if they are to give best re- 
sults. 

I find the hog’s board bill his great- 
est expense, and I try to reduce it by 
feeding cheap but wholesome feeds. I 
try to keep all the pasture the hogs 
can consume at all times. I cannot 
make profit raising hogs without pas- 
ture. Grass, red clover, cowpeas, soy 
beans and winter barley are the pas- 
ture crops I rely on. 


I do not like to 


and hogs come out together. 

“IT keep my hogs growing: it does 
not pay to let them get stunted. I 
keep but four sows, as my farm is 
small. A few well kept hogs pay me 
better than many neglected ones. 
Last year I sold $800 worth of hogs, 
raising all the hogs and their feed. I 
am making the hog pay on hundred- 
dollar-an-acre land. 

C. F. FOWLER, 

Hickman, Ky. 





I enclose my own renewal and subscription 
for a new neighbor from the North. Know- 
ing The Progressive Farmer will be his one 
best guide on the new farm, and wishing to 
show a little of that “‘Southern hospitality” 
you sometimes read about, I send in his 
name. Please begin with the ‘Reference 
Special” 1915. This number alone is worth 
the price of both subscriptions, and so I have 
my money’s worth in advance.—C, A. Dexter, 
Gonzales, Fla. 


The pure-bred sow is a better | 


1. No trouble to change shares. 

«. Eighty per cent of time saved. 
- No danger of damaging share. 
. Share is drawn up closer. 


No unequal strain on share, 


ol. 





John Deere Wheel Plows 


With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 


| John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
| “Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

Here are some advantages of these shares: 


. Share is stronger—not weakened by bolt hoies. 


Resharpened or sprung shares can be drawn 
into place—no drift punch necessary. 


The Accurate “‘Oblique Selection”? Drop 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique, or sloping, so that the kernels naturally move 
toward and fill the cells rapidly. 


They do not have to be 


tipped on edge first. 


Full Variable Drop 


Can be changed instantly to plant two, three or four 


kernels in each hill by shifting foot lever. 


Distances in 


drilling varied and change from hilling to drilling made just 


as easily. 


Notice These Improvements 


able than others. 


All corn plates on the John Deere. No. 999 Planter have 
16 cells, Therefore, the same drilling distances are obtained 
with one of these plates as can be secured on planters that 
use 8, 12 and 16 cell plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runner. 
used in their place. 

Simplified check heads with reversible pulleys—more dur- 


Other furrow openers can be 


Check wire released by touch of toe. 
Dise marker without rope—no shifting of lines under mark- 
er rope when marker is changed from one side to the other. 


No danger of injury to hands in taking share 


We have beautifully illustrated booklets on the following 


plows with John Deere Quick Detachable Shares: 


I keep a boar of the same | 


New Deere Sulky and Gang 
(High Lift Frame Plows) 
John Deere Stag Sulky and 
Gang 
(Low Lift Frameless 
Plows) 
John Deere Two-Way Sulky 
(Side Hill or Irrigated p7_iQ7™&Nut 
Land) on 


John Deere Engine Gangs 
(For Traction Engines) 





Mention the booklet above that you want and we will 


send it to you free. 


etter Farm 
Meet aete 
id How To Use THEM 





varying conditions. 
ia of 





It pays to feed | 
a small quantity of corn all the time. | 
I try to make my corn, pasture crops > 








Slot in Frog for 


Lug on Share 


FREE BOOK Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most 
complete fine of farm implements. 
how to adjust and use farm tools under 
It is a practical encyclo- 
farm implements worth dollars to 
™ | you—a 168 page text book. 
, It tells about John Deere Implements: 
Plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters, 


Malleable Brace 
‘Supports Share 


Frog Supports 
‘Share 


Underhung reel—easy to put in and remove from frame. 


John Deere No. 999 Corn Planter 


Attachments 


Fertilizer and pea attachments can be furnished for this 
planter. These are easily put in place and are efficient. They 


do not interfere with the regular corn planting mechanism. 


Write us for free booklet ““More and Better Corn.” It 


tells how to select and test seed corn, how to prepare 
seed bed and your gain in dollars and cents by using an 


accurate corn planter. 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and Seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 5 

hit-and-miss and volume-governing 


Tells 


binders; 
gasolene engines. 
Steel 


To get this book, free, state what special 
implements you are interested in and ask for the 
book as Package No. X-2. 


t =. =— discs harrows and beet tools; farm and mountain 
Jorn Dre Movow i bot John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 





g° 





THE TRADE MARK OF 
QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











The Hog as a Food and Money Crop 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


In the care of the hogs much per- 
sonal attention is necessary, as is 
true of all lines of livestock product- 
ion, but possibly the protection of the 
hogs from lice, worms and cholera is 
of the greatest economic importance. 

For keeping lice off the hogs regu- 
lar and repeated greasing or applica- 
tions of disinfectants are necessary. 
The dipping vat is the most economi- 
cal when the number of hogs is suffi- 
cient to justify the cost of the vat. 

For protection from worms chang- 
ing of the hog lots and houses regu- 
larly and the feeding of worm killers 
are the practical methods to be fol- 
lowed. 


For protection from cholera the 
anti-cholera serum treatment can 
alone be depended upon; but an in- 
telligent understanding of the nature 
of the disease and precautions to- 
ward keeping out the infection are of 
great value. 

To grow the hogs necessary to 
furnish the pork products consumed 
in the South is not only necessary to 
our independence from an economic 
standpoint, but it is a duty which we 
owe to ourselves and to our soils. 
Moreover, while our first economic 
duty is to produce as much pork as is 
consumed on the farms of the South, 
it is also essential to the independ- 
ence of the whole South that we cease 
sending money out of the South for 
products which we can produce at 


less cost than those who are 
producing them for us. 

Moreover, if the production of the 
pork consumed in the South is a 
sound business or economic proposi- 
tion for the Southern farmer, then it 
is a practical money crop which will 
aid us to financial independence and 
increased soil fertility and help to 
overcome the disadvantages of our 
present and past one-crop system. 

If we fail in the economical and 
profitable production of pork pro- 
ducts it will not be the fault of our 
climate, our soils, our crops or the 
breeds of hogs, but for the lack of 
competent hog raisers—for the lack 
of men who give the business the 
personal attention and_ intelligent 
study it requires. 


now 
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EMEMBER that 
India and Egypt will 
erow more food stuffs at 


the expense of Cotton) 
acreage. 


It is your opportunity, | 
whilst cutting down your 
acreage, to increase your 
yields of Cotton, and, by 
the use of well-selected 
seed, grow better Cotton | 
of greater value than ever | 
before. Nitrate of Soda 
will enable you to do this. | 


For free useful literature on Cotton 
and other crops send post card to 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 














METAL- SHINGLE 


Your Roof and Save Money 


New big bargains by acting now. “Already 
on 135,000 roofs” tells the story of the wonderful 


Edward’s Metal Shingles 


Can’t rot, can’t rust, can’t burn, can’t leak. Far better 
and cheaper than wood shingles. Famous ‘‘Tightcote’’ 
process keeps outrust. Patent Interlocking Device keeps 
out weather. Noafter expense. Come in sheetsof 100 or 
more. Maaily laid byman with 

hammer and nails. 

Fac 

you. 


nd, about them. 
ive money. Write to- 
for latest book of 
le bargai: No 


ins, : 
474 Give size of roof. 











Yo) Bose K-1-10 | 


My illustrated booklet about “How 
Field Seeds Are Improved” gives the 
history, description and price of the 
best yielding warieties of Corn, Cot- 
ton, Oats, Barley and Wheat for the South- 
west. Your name on a post card today will 
bring you the booklet tomorrow. Address 


A.M. FERGUSON 


ONTy, IMPROVED FIELD SEEDS 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


= at lowest factory¥ 
prices. We make the 
wire, galvanize and 
weave it into fence, 


inch stays. 
60-in. poultry fence 25 ec 
h 4 t 80-rod 








Finest grade—high 
germination. Rais- 
e ; 


din Yuma V 
best 


G ras s Ss ee d cality in America. 
Bed rock prices. Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free gample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


sun.” 8e- ROG. Stitt&Son | 


south. Re- 

peat orders 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
Growers of Alfalfa and. Bermuda 


coming ra- 
B Direct at Fa 





pidly. Order 
oday. 





Prices 


Our Diamond and Square Mesh Farm, Field, Stock and 
Poultry Fences and Ornamental Wire and Steel Picket 
Fences last longer--cost less because we make them 
right and sell direct. Write for FREE Catalog. 
WARD MFG, CO. 394 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns | 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 

arantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa- 
on and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 





| anywhere in the timber. 


| too big for that. 
| vice 





Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 





like hongry wolves any season if 

m bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 

ait ever discovered for attracting all 

inds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 

them out. rite to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


d.F,Gregory, Dept.5 8st, Louis, Mo 
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FURROW SLICES 








_ KEEPING OLD HANNAH ON THE 


JOB 


How a South Carolina Farmer and 
Mill Man Made His Tractor Do 
Nearly Everything Except Culti- 
vate Cotton 


HE report of Mr. Elias Earle, of 

Townville, South Carolina, who 
operates one of the best flour mills 
in the state, to Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture E. J. Watson, is certainly 
interesting, and shows the extent to 
which modern machinery, skilfully 
handled, may help us in our every- 
day jobs on the farm. Mr. Earle, 
in telling of the work done by his 
tractor last year, says: 

“In January and February we saw- 
ed enough lumber at one place to 
build four three-roomed houses. We 
loaded the mill on the drays and 
moved to another place and cut 
enough for three more houses. 

“We don’t have to hunt the 
places, but can set our mill on 
top of a hill, as we have 


low 
the 
done, and 
We sawed 
hardwood to pay expenses. 
was done with 200 gallons of 
gasoline and five gallons of oil. 

“In April we broke 60 acres of land 
to the clay, at a cost of $1 per acre 
for all charges. On days when it was 
too wet to plow we hauled our fertil- 
izer 12 miles from railroad, making 


enough 
This 


| eight tons at a load, two days to the 


load—up and load one day and back 
the next. Fifteen gallons of gasoline 
empty and 25 loaded. 

“In June we started threshing. 
18 days moved 118 times; 


In 
traveled 60 


| miles and threshed 11,000 bushels of 
| grain, with 360 gallons of gas and 10 
| gallons of oil and 30 pounds of grease. 


Never stopped a team out of the 


| crops at all. 


“In 1912, after the threshing season, 
the water being low, we drove Old 
Hannah down to the roller mill and 
ground flour until late in the_ fall, 
when the rush was over, thus using 


| the machine practically all the year. 
SNERMAN TEXAS. ie 


“We take a load of lumber to town 
when we go for fertilizers; do all of 
our heavy hauling with it besides 
shredding our corn; pull stumps, lev- 
el the land, saw and haul lumber; 
thresh, grind and many other things. 

“About all we do not do is to cul- 
tivate cotton with it, and her feet are 
We get more ser- 
out of our tractor than out of 
anything we have. One reason is 
that we take perfect care of it; never 
allow it to get in poor condition, 
lose adjustment or to run without 
attention—just because it will run. 
Whenever it needs anything, it gets 
it.” 





GROW YOUR OWN “LONG 
SWEETENIN’ ’ 


_———- 


Let Every Farmer Put in a Patch of 
Sorghum This Season 

HAVE read with 

(and am sure many others have 
also) the letter in your issue of 
March 27, by Mr. W. S. Wilkerson, of 
Hickory Grove, N. C., in which he 
suggests the growing of sorghum as 
a profitable crop. 

He makes the. statement’ that 
ground that will make 250 pounds lint 
cotton per acre and 15 bushels cotton 
seed will grow enough cane to make 
100 gallons syrup and 10 to 15 bushels 
cane seed. He says the results from 
the sorghum crop equals cotton at 15 
cents per pound. 

[ have always 


much interest, 


argued the point 


| with farmers that they should grow 


ey FISH BITE, 


enough cane to produce an ample 
supply of syrup for family use and 
some to spare, but they tell me that 
it is too exhaustive to land and en- 
tails too much labor and inconven- 
ience in getting it manufactured into 


| syrup. 


I notice Mr. Wilkerson admits that 


in his 25 years’ experience with it 
that it is a “heavy feeder and rather 
hard on land.” I have had some ex- 
perience in growing it with peas as a 
hog crop, but find it troublesome to 
cure in such a mixture, and if grown 
for hay, I think it should be grown 
as a distinct and then cured 
by either one of the methods Mr. 
Wilkerson suggests. 

Admitting that sorghum is a heavy 
feeder on the land, I am sure we can 
very well afford to pay back to the 
ground what it has given up to pro- 
duce 100 gallons syrup in excess 
what it would give up to produce 250 
pounds lint cotton, as contrasted by 
Mr. Wilkerson. 1 will be glad to see 
more interest taken by our farmers 
in this valuable as well as profitable 
crop. Most people like the flavor of 
newly made syrup, and if it could be 
kept so as to retain this flavor indchi- 
nitely or from season to season there 
would be none superior to it. I have 
been told that this may be accom- 
plished by putting it in sealed vessels. 


A. W. E. CAPEL, 


crop 


ot 


Troy, N.C. 





Saving Clover Seed in South Carolina 
MATTER of very great import- 
ance at this time to the agricul- 

ture of Lee County is the production 
and harvesting of a home supply of 
winter legume seed. It has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
this can be done—in the case of bur 
clover and vetch. 

Dr. A. C. Baskins, of Bishopville, 
harvested from a small plat of bur 
clover several hundred bushels of 
seed in the bur. He sold his entire 
lot—after reserving seed for his own 
needs—to farmers, mostly in small 
lots for seed plats. 

W. S. Wheeler, of St. Charles, pro- 
duced and harvested 210 bushels 
bur clover seed in the bur from 
three-fourths of an acre. This is 
the rate of 300 bushels per acre or 
thereabouts. He could have sold his 
output at $1.25 per bushel. He plant- 
ed 50 to 60 acres as winter cover crop 
on his own farm.—S. N. Welsh, Lee 
Gounty; ‘S.C. 


of 


at 





Péanut Growers Are Organizing for 
Business 


T MAY be of interest to readers of 

The Progressive Farmer, living in 
the peanut belt of Virginia and 
North Carolina to know what pro- 
gress has been made in the V-C Pea- 
nut Growers’ Union. 

By call of the Secretary, the Exe- 
cutive Committee met in Norfolk, 
Virginia, last October and adopted a 
plan of organization for a factory or 
cleaner to be established at Suffolk, 
Va., and a committee of two was ap- 
pointed to secure a charter for the 
Company as liberal in scope as possi- 
ble, that we might broaden out in our 
operations, if expedient, at a later 
date, without change in the charter. 
This charter has been granted, anda 
constitution and by-laws have been 
drawn up and submitted to the direc- 
tors, but no meeting has yet been 
called to adopt them. A letter has 
been prepared, also subscription 
blanks which have been sent to some 
of the counties, asking subscriptions 
for stock. 

We hope in the near future, to be 
able to go in all the counties of the 
Peanut Belt, and secure the codpera- 
tion of the leading peanut growers. 
It is very important that we get this 
work ready for the fall crop. The 
conditions now seem to indicate that, 
because of the low price of cotton, 
there will be a larger acreage of pea- 
nuts this year, necessitating a great- 
er market, that we may be able to 
maintain a fair price for our product. I 
know when we begin operation, that 
it will have some bearing on the mar- 
ket, as I have already received letters 
of inquiry as far away as California. 

It seems to me that now is the op- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


portune time for us to get started 
in the line of placing our product, in 
different forms, on the market, while 
food products are high. Why, the 
peanut is both meat and bread, and f 
may add dessert also, and why 
should we not insist on receiving, for 
a commodity of so great an intrinsic 
iood value, a reasonable and ade- 
quate compensation for their produc- 
tion? I hope Bro. Editor, that it 
won’t be long before we can furnish 
you with some of the delicacies of 
the finished product of our Farmers’ 
Union own Factory. 
E. J. GRIFFIN, 
Edenton, N. C. 


Name of Grower Must Be Placed On 
All Packages of Truck 


HE recent Legislature passed an 
act making it a misdemeanor for 
any grower or packer of fruits or 
vegetables to sell or offer for sale 
any package, without his name print- 
ed, written, stamped, or otherwise 
placed on each package in legible 
characters. In the future all pack- 
ages of truck, such as berries, pota- 
toes, beans, cantaloupes, cukes, huck- 
leberries, or any other kind of pro- 
duce in barrels, crates, hampers, etc., 
must be plainly marked by the grow- 
er or packer. It would be well for all 
growers to secure rubber stamps, la- 
bels, or some means of marking 
truck packages before the season ar- 
rives for shipping. 
The full law as enacted by the Leg- 
islature is follows: 

“The General Assembly 
North Carolina do enact: 

“Section 1. That any person 
or persons, firm or corporation 
selling or offering for sale or 
consignment any barrel, crate, 
box or other case, package or re- 
ceptacle containing any 
fruit, melons, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, truck produce of any 
kind whatsoever, without the true 
name of the grower or packer 
either written, printed, stamped, 
or otherwise placed thereon in 
distinct and legible characters, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and fined not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars or imprisoned not exceeding 
thirty days. 

“Section 2. That this act shall 
be in force and effect from and 
after its ratification.” 

ANDREWS AND KNOWLES, 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 
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Can Buy Experience Cheaper in Farm 
Papers . 
UR Company fit to spend 
yearly about $25 for agricultural 

publications and information, and we 
figure that this amount spent brings 
us more profit per dollar in return 
than any other amount we spend. 

We are interested in general farm- 
ing and stock-raising, including goats, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, and hogs, as 
well as a few mules and horse colts. 
We are interested in saw-mill- 
ing, cotton ginning, syrup-making and 
a grist mill. We therefore have several 
foremen employed, and in making our 
plans for different operations it is in- 
teresting to note the information 
upon which rely, secured from 
farm papers, and the training we give 
our men through such papers. We 
certainly believe in the statement 
that “The man who reads is the man 
who leads.” Also, “Why spend time 
and capital finding out something 
that someone else already knows and 
is anxious to tell you?” 

lt is “hot 
statements 
advocate 


sees 


also 


we 


our plan to accept all 
we read, and we highly 

personal experience; but 

you can buy this cheaper if you look 

in high-class agricultural publications 

for bargains. H. M. BAGLEY, 

Gen. Supt. Oglethorpe Plantation Co., 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 





Teacher—Now, Willie, tell 
bones you have in your body, 
Willie—Two hundred and eight. 
Teacher—Wrong. You have but two hun- 
dred and seven. 
Willie—Yes, 
this mornin at 


me how many 


but I swallowed a 
breakfast. 


fish 
—~Exchange, 


bone 
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Have You Ordered 
That Reo of Yours? 


WE DON’T LIKE to keep dinning at 
you. Seems inconsistent too when all 
the world knows that we don’t need to 
worry about selling all the Reos the 
factory can produce. 


IN FACT THE DEMAND is more than 
four times the possible supply. 


JUST THINK OF THAT! If there isn’t 
food for optimism we don’t know. If 
business is slack anywhere, it isn’t 
with Reo. And the Reo demand, 
which is just as great in California as 
in New York State and just as exces- 
sive in Iowa as in Michigan, indicates 
that things must be pretty fair every- 
where. 


HERE’S A 25-ACRE PLANT running 
full force and over-time trying to meet 
a demand for automobiles—and orders 
every day more than four times the 
possible output. 


OF COURSE WE CAN’T SAY that all 
automobiles enjoy such a demand. 
Reo is unique among motor cars for 
many reasons. Reo cars have always 
been good cars—honest cars—depend- 
able cars—and cars of such low up- 
keep cost that every Reo owner insists 
on his friends buying Reos in preference 
to any others. 


THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a time 
since the first Reo was made that the 


big Reo plants could supply enough 
cars for all who wanted Reos. 


AND THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a 
time when the bricklayers and 
carpenters were not building additions 
to that great plant. Neveratime! We 
are always building at Lansing—a 
year between visits and you’d hardly 
recognize the place. 


25 PER CENT OF LANSING’S popula- 
tion (40,000 people) derive their 
sustenance from the Reo pay-roll. 
And Lansing is one of the most pros- 
perous cities in America today. 90 per 
cent of the men who make Reo cars 
own theirown homes—are self-respect- 
ing, respected, independent citizens. 

MAYBE THAT ACCOUNTS to some 
extent for the superior quality in Reo 
cars. Undoubtedly does. 

ANYWAY THE FACT THAT IN- 
TERESTS you is that the demand for 
those cars is tremendous and that 
thousands—yes, tens of thousands, are 
bound to be disappointed this year. 
Can’t possibly make enough Reos to 
go around. Late comers will simply 
have to wait or accept ‘‘substitutes.”’ 

THAT’S WHY WE ARE keeping up 
our advertising schedule just as if we 
had to sell the cars—we don’t want 
you to blame us if you are late and 
and can’t get a Reo. It is bad to 


& 


F. O. B. Lansing 


have too little business, but past ex- 
perience with Reo over-demand makes 
us feel it is almost as bad to have too 
much. Buyers blame us for their 
own tardiness. 


SO—THIS IS FAIR WARNING— 
orders that come at once can be filled 
and with fairly early deliveries while 
those who delay ordering will surely 
be disappointed. 


THERE ARE TWO REOS this season 
—and one of them is the most popular 
automobile in America. We can’t 
for the life of us tell which at this 
juncture. 


SUFFICE IT TO SAY the demand for 
the New Reo Six is more than four 
times as great as the factory. capacity 
—and for Reo the Fifth it is also hope- 
lessly in excess of our ability to 
produce. 

AND NOWONDER. The New (1915) 
Reo the Fifth, ‘“‘The Incomparable 
Four’’ at $1050; and the New Reo Six, 
“The Six of Sixty Superiorities” at 
$1385, represent, each in its power 
and price class—the greatest automo- 
bile value the world has ever ‘seen. 

ORDER YOURS NOW—See your local 
Reo dealer. Make sure his allotment 
is not all exhausted—pay him a de- 
posit—get a definite delivery date— 
that’s the only way to be sure. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


Reo Automobiles and Reo Motor Trucks 
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Can you afford to do without 
Cotton Seed Meal? _ 


Animals must have protein — fats and carbohydrates. Wheat, oats and bran mean nothing except that they supply 
so many pounds of these three food elements. Unless farmers have an abundance of alfalfa hay, they must buy 
some concentrate to supply enough protein to make a balanced ration with their corn and silage. It is merely a 
question of buying protein at the lowest cost per pound 


3c a Pound for Protein, or 16c? 


If cotton seed meal cost $15 more than it now does, it 
would still be the cheapest source of protein, It has 
always ranked as the best. The protein in cotton seed 
meal costs less than 3c per pound. The protein in gluten 
feed costs from 4%4c to 5c per pound. The protein 
in oats cost zbout 16c per pound. In corn meal about 
16c per pound, Can you afford to teed grain to supply 
protein when cotton seed meal is so much cheaper? It 
will pay you better to sell the grain and buy cotton feed to cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and poultry sent free 
seed meal. If corn is worth 70c per bushel and alfalfa upon request. Saves farmers thousands of dollars. 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn., sos sain s... Dallas, Tex. 


















hay worth $15 a ton, each ton of cotton seed meal fed 
to your cattle saves $55.40 worth of other feed. From 
80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizer value is retained in 
the manure, The manure from animals fed on cotton 
seed meal is worth $25.86 per ton. 


Free Book on Feeding’ (6) 


Our interesting booklet, showing the best formulas to" 








Guaranteed Correct Capacity— 


Not only strong, sanitary contain- 
ers but accurate measures as well. 
Guaranteed Milk "te 
Sturges “¢apacty, Milk Cans 
are the only milk cans offering this advantage, Buy Sturges Cans 
and profit by it. Be positive that the cans you use are ‘true to 
measure.’ This feature increases the value of Sturges Milk Cans 
—but not the price. 
The largest milk can plant in the country—and our 50 years’ ex- 
perience enable us to give you the greatest milk can value for 
your money. Write for Catalogue No. 57 showing construction 
and different patterns of 4 
“The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity” 


Sturges & Burn Mfg.Co., 5085. Green St., Chicago 
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HUMANE NEEDS EFFICIENT 


The LANKFORD COTTON DU HO. 
COLLAR that's FIT for Mules ~ Sone 
the triumph of the past—the work collar of 
the future. Thousands are adopting it. Three 


million mules and horses last year enjoyed the 
comfort-giving, pain-sparing virtues of the 
Lankford. A sore shoulder from a Lankford 
is absolutely impossible, but thousands inflict- 
ed by other collars are cured while the animal works. It enables the 

to throw his whole “heft’’ and pull without feeling pain or dis- 


comfort. Asore shoulder preventative. Has created a new fae 
use for COTTON which helps the whole country. If your 
dealer can’t supply you write us. COUCH BROS. MFC. CO. 
Box 974 B Atlanta, Ca. Box 19 B’ Memphis, Tenn. 











Our Three Best Subscription Offers 


One New Subscriber and one renewal, both 

ae ee ee oe eee 
A “Block of Three,’’ either new or renewal, 

all three sent in at the same time, foronly . $2. 00 


A “Block of Five,’’ either new or renewal, all 
five sent in at the same time, for only . $ 3. 00 


We do not give premiums to club raisers for subscriptions sent 
us at the above special low prices. 


Be good to your neighbors and tell them about our “ Diversifica- 
tion and Independence”’ program for 1915. They will be glad to join 
with you in one of these special offers. 


Help us make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer neigh- 
borhood. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
————_— class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. : 

Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY Co., 
Dept. P.F.. NewOrleans, La. 














This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! | 


| 


The men who lead are the men who read, | 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 


urexcelied. For catalog, address Louls A. Klein, Dean, 
Sept. D, 38th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 











When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








AN OBJECT LESSON IN BREEDING 


Breeding Too Young Results in Per- 
manent Injury to Mother and Off- 
spring 


HE picture on this page teaches, 

better than words can tell, two 
lessons that some of our dairy- 
men must learn. The first is, that if 
profitable cows for dairying are to be 
raised the heifers must not be bred 
too young. A heifer must at least be 
allowed to partially reach her own 
development before being called upon 
to build up a calf from her own blood 
and energy. 

This “calf mother” is only 16 
months old, and while she has given 
birth to an undersized but well pro- 
portioned calf, it has been at the sac- 
rifice of her own development and 
profitable milk production. This heif- 
er will always be stunted and able to 
handle but very little feed, and in all 
probability will give no more milk 
than is required to raise her calf. 

Most dairymen never breed their 
heifers to calve under 24 months and 
some never less than 28 months. The 


Vaccinating Brood Sows 


MONG the questions which we 
are being asked at this time is 
the advisability of vaccinating brood 
sows, especially those which have 
been bred. Those seeking informa- 
tion wish advice on two main points, 
namely, the effect of vaccination on 
the sow, and also upon her offspring. 
As far as our knowledge goes, we 
can say that there is little danger in 
vaccinating brood sows during the 
early weeks of the gestation period, 
but there is some risk if the vaccina- 
tion is delayed until the sows are 
we: advanced in pregnancy, espec- 
ially if the double method is used. 
Bad results have been reported 
once in a while, and they have been 
of two kinds. Sows have been known 
to abort after vaccination. This is 
not necessarily due to any harmful 
properties of the serum or virus used, 
but is just as likely to be due to 
rough or careless handling of the 
sows incident to vaccination. Ani- 
mals sometimes pass through a mild 
reaction following the double treat- 
ment. In the case of a brood sow 

















Ruining Cow and Calf by Too Early Breeding (Sce article on this page) 


beef cattle men are even more care- 
ful, and usually breed heifers to 
calve when they will be 30 months 
old. To do this it means that the 
bull must not be allowed to run with 
the herd, but must be kept in a sep- 
arate inclosure. The stunted heifers 
and the runty calves seen in some of 
our herds are evidences both of the 
bull running with the herd and of an 
ignorant and careless owner. 

The second lesson shown so clearly 
in the picture is that if we want dairy 
cattle we must breed our cows to dairy 
bulls, if we want beef cattle we must 
breed our cows to beef bulls. This 
“calf mother” is a grade Jersey and 
belongs to an Alabama dairyman, 
who, according to his own statement, 
“Sjufst wanted a fresh cow.” 

He got a fresh cow—and a stunted 
one. When he bred this Jersey to a 
Hereford bull he also got a calf that 
was neither fit for beef nor dairy pur- 
poses. A dairyman is going to have 
a hard time making any success in 
his business until he raises his own 
calves, and if he continues to mix 
beef breeds with dairy breeds he will 
have a still harder time making any 
profits from his dairy. 

It seems that the main object 
among some of the city dairymen is 
to get a fresh cow, and as far as this 
is concerned he can get a fresh cow 
from any scrub bull. To be success- 
ful in the dairy business the dairy- 
man must raise his calves from his 
best cows bred to pure-bred . bulls. 
The use of a pure-bred dairy bull for 
dairy purposes and a pure-bred beef 
bull for beef purposes has long been 
advocated and we trust that in future 
it may be oftener practiced. 

N. A. NEGLEY. 


this may be severe enough to cause 
the loss of her pigs, or, if abortion 
does not occur, the pigs may be car- 
ried to full time, but not be well 
developed. The whole litter may be 
runty. 


Unless it is absolutely necessary to 
vaccinate brood sows, either by rea- 
son of cholera in the herd or expos- 
ure to infection, we have advised the 
postponement of vaccination until af- 
ter farrowing. If conditions compel 
earlier vaccination, and the sows are 
well advanced in pregnancy, the sin- 
gle treatment should be used. If the 
sows have recently been bred, and 
the owner is willing to take the small 
risk of possible bad results, the dou- 
ble treatment may be used. 

If the premises have teen infected, 
of course the sows must be immune 
to cholera, or they cannot be kept on 
the premises, with safety. Pigs from 
such sows will inherit a certain 
amount of immunity, which is grad- 
ually lost after they are a few weeks 
old. They should then be protected 
with the single treatment, to be fol- 
lowed by the double treatment when 
the pigs average about 40 or 50 pounds 
in weight.—H. Preston Hoskins, As- 
sistant Veterinarian, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 





MALICiOUS 


The governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband, 

“My husband, Bridget,” she said proudly, 
*fs the head of the State Militia.’’ 

“Oi tought as much mu’um,” said Brid- 
get, cheerfully. “‘Ain’t he got the foine ma- 
licious look?’’—Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine, 





“Father, I think it only fair to tell you 
that I need $50. I'd rather owe it to you 
than to some outsider.’’—Century, 
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Tiles are curved to form a_ perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 
proof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 
Hollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Ce., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 












yma of Cian 
Farm Drain Tile 


Sewer and Well Pipe 
CULVERTS for Road Work. 


70 North Carolina Counties use 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Culverts. 


Write for prices and our free pamphlet 
on Tile Drainage. Tells How and Why. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 
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HATCH HERD 


YPSILANTI, MICH. Z 
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Pontiac Korndyke _ WesgeuMl 
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(the $25,000 line) Herd Headers, from choice 
A. R.O. Dams. Their sire is: Half brother 
to World's Record Cow, 44.15 Ibs. in 7 days. 
Average record 50 dams in his pedigree 31.25 
Ibs. in seven days. Average per cent fat 
three nearest dams 4.37 Ibs. Sires in first 
three generations of his pedigree already 
have over 600 A. R. O. daughters. 


Also a few females. 





Prices reasonable. 











SHORTHORNS 


DPEL_POL__L_LEL LPL_P__I LOO 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 





ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Hoistein bulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH 
GILTNER BROTHERS, &—=3 





HORSES AND JACKS 


PPP rns 


Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 


Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 








M:mmouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Catile. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


12 months old. 
- @. SAUNDERS 


u 
Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





_If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 








A WARNING ABOUT WATAKA 
BEANS 


———-—2 


| Farmers Should Go Slow in Paying 


.High Prices for Seed of This Bean 
Which Has Been Proved to Be of 
Little Value 


AST year certain parties advertis- 

ed as something new and wonder- 
ful what was called in their circular 
“Wataka” beans. They were claimed 
to yield several hundred bushels of 
seed per acre and to be superior for 
all purposes to the well known le- 
gumes, such as cowpeas, soy beans, 
the various velvet beans, etc. 

In spite of the unbelievable pro- 
ductiveness of this plant as repre- 
sented, yet the advertisers last year 
sold the seed at $5 per peck. At this 
rate it should have yielded the grow- 
ers and exploiters together at least 
$1,000 per acre. Of course the figures 
for yield were tremendously exagger- 
ated, though this plant, under its 
old and less imposing name of Jack 
bean, is fairly productive of seed. 

The disappointment comes when 
we are asked to recommend some 
way of utilizing these seeds,—other 
than by. selling them to those who 
are attracted by ari extravagant ad- 
vertisement. Many years ago the 
Mississippi Experiment Station con- 
ducted a number of experiments in 
attempting to get cattle to eat the 
seed of this plant, either whole, 
ground, or in any other condition. 
No livestock would eat them. The Ala- 


| bama Experiment Station for a num- 


ber of years has grown the Jack bean 
on small areas, as a curiosity, and 
with the expectation of determining 
its fertilizing value. For the latter 
purpose it is obvious to any one who 
inspects these plots that the Jack 


| bean is far inferior as a fertilizer to 
| velvet beans, and probably also in- 


| ferior 


to most of 
known legumes. 
This humbug was exposed in the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
last year and it was hoped that the 
so-called Wataka bean would not 
again appear. However, this year it 
is again offered for sale, this time at 


the other well- 


| half price and under more modest 
claims. Even reputable seedsmen 
seem to have been imposed on in 


| buying and offering it to the public, 
;} under the impression that this is dif- 


| 
| 





EMINENCE, KY. | 
valuable work. 


~~ | The 
Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- | 


| table. 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. | 


ferent from the old Jack bean. 
Probably this latter name has been 
applied to several plants. Neverthe- 
less, the Wataka bean, “1915 Model,” 
proves on comparison of specimens 
by the writer to be the same old rela- 


tively worthless legume. It is a good 
thing to let alone, so long as the 
farmers can obtain cowpeas, soy 


beans, late speckled (common) velvet 
beans, early speckled velvet beans, 
Chinese velvet beans, Lyon beans, or 


Yokohama beans. J. F. DUGGAR. 





We Hope We Deserve It 


NE of the really valuable publica- 
tions of, the South is The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The Advertiser has 
said this before and it says it again, 
even if The Progressive Farmer has 
intimated to daily papers that they 
were butting in on farming, a subject 
about which they are ignorant, and 
even though we are not agreed with 
Progressive Farmer on certain 
of its political and social ideas. It is 
doing, in an excellent way, a most 
Every intelligent and 
up-to-date farmer ought to have that 
paper in his home every week. Even 
in the offices of the big dailies, with 
their butting in proclivities, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is a welcome visitor 
and a prime favorite on the exchange 
By the way, how can the edi- 
tor of a daily newspaper, if he has 
the average intelligence, remain ab- 
solutely ignorant of farming if he 
reads The Progressive Farmer every 
week ?—Montgomery Advertiser. 
Why I like The Progressive Farmer: 1. 
It is honest; 2. It is truthful; 3. It doesn’t 
carry any patent medicine ads., stock-food 
ads., nor whiskey ads., and all of its adver- 


tisers are reliable; 4. It is the best farm pa- 
per I ever read.—A. B. Hamesly, Cherryville, 
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ROYSTER 


FERTILIZERS 


Will be made this season with the same 
formulas which for thirty years have made 
them leaders. 


In spite of the shortage of potash, we have 
a stock in our factories which is ample to supply 
our regular grades of ammoniated goods the 
coming season. 


Call for Royster Brands and insist on hav- 


ing them, remembering that you get the regular 
Royster formulas under all circumstances. 


Look for the Trade Mark. 





TRADE MARK 
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REGISTEREO. 






































PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 7 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CA 


Registered Duroc- 
Jersey Hogs 


TTLE | 
Young stock for sale at all times. 
‘al | Purest blood lines. Satisfaction 
| or your money refunded. 


J. W. HODGE, Elko, Georgia. 




















Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Remember we guarantee satisfaction. If you 
want choice, pure-bred pigs place your orders 


with 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N.C. 
TAMWORTHS 


aaa 
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—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions, grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire’Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


PICS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. As 
abvat yours. Itis our business and pleasure to answer 


1 ci S. 
Ww. Ww. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
ew STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 





















POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 








JERSEYS 


PPL PLP ILL IPP PPPs 


> OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 









—Z 


DUROC-JERSEYS | 
Fine lot of young boars for sale, sired by Defender 


25,893. Defender sold for $5000; Was twice Grand 
Champion of the International, and weighed at three 











years of age 1055 lbs. Also pigs of either sex by the great A FEW 

sires Lad of Louisa 29047, Rob't Lee 454065 and Wiil- 

fy naicd. KIMBALL FARM, Oster, N.C. oe JERSEY BULL CALVES 
WEST WIND STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

VAUCLUSE, VA. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 














When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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SOTHERN FARM GAzerrs! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











° F President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editér 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


J. A. MARTIN, P . , , . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


— overlook Professor Whittle’s letter in 
our last issue on having demonstration agents 
instruct merchants in grading farm products. 
There is a growing demand that the merchant who 
sells to our farmers should also buy from them, 
and Professor Whittle’s suggestions deserve care- 
ful consideration. 








HE folks in my section seem to be forgetting 

all their good resolutions about cotton acre- 
age reduction,” a leading farmer from one of the 
South’s worst all-cotton sections has just told us. 
And the same sort of report comes from numerous 
sections of the South. Poor Richard observed long 
ago that “experience keeps a dear school but fools 
learn in no other.” The question now is what sort 
of folks are those who will not even learn in the 
school of experience? 





VERYBODY whose heart is in the improvement 

of educational and rural conditions in the 
South should be interested in the meeting of the 
Southern Conference for Education and Industry 
to be held in Chattanooga, April 27-30. This confer- 
ence is a merging of the Southern Educational As- 
sociation with the Conference for Education in the 
South where previous sessions have laid such em- 
phasis on country life, rural codperation, etc. In 
addition to an educational program of exceptional 
interest, this year’s meeting will be noted for con- 
ferences on rural credits, the country church, live- 
stock, grain growing, etc., etc. Write Dr. A. P. 
Bourland, Secretary, 508 McLachlen Building, 
Washington, D. C., for full program. Reduced rates 
are offered on all railways. 





LD Dr. Knapp used to say that “the people of 

the South seem to have a virtual mania for 
letting money slip through their fingers, without 
letting any of it stick.” And he was right. It 
makes one almost heartsick to ride through the 
South and see how much unpicked cotton is being 
plowed into the very ground that farmers are 
preparing to put into cotton again. Another say- 
ing of Dr. Knapp’s is also brought forcibly to 
mind: “We ought to use less fire and more sense 
in dealing with our old fields.’ When will our 
farmers learn that “burning off” the fields does 
ten dollars’ worth of harm through the destruction 
of humus and fertility for every one dollar’s worth 
of good it can possibly do in making grass more 
easily get-at-able for the cows? 





ET rid of the grouch” is the good advice given 

by F. W. Barber in the Polk County (Ark.) 
Democrat; and because it is needed by so many 
men who might be helping remake rural neighbor- 
hoods, we reprint Mr. Barber’s suggestions here- 
with: 

“If you ever have a grouch get rid of it— 
shake it off in a hurry—for it is about your 
worst enemy. It will impair your intellect, in- 
terfere with your appetite, cripple your diges- 
tion, and make you an object of ridicule in the 
eyes of other people. It will chill the whinny 
of your horse, kill the affections of your faith- 
ful dog, and send your cat scampering to cover. 
It will make you a byword in the community, 
an all-round nuisance to humanity, and an ob- 
ject of disgust to yourself,” 





HE farm laundry problem is one of the most 

serious our farm women have to face, but in 
the light of such an experience with the gasoline 
engine as we are reporting this week, it is very 
evident that it is by no means insoluble, even 
without the “combined creameries and laundries” 
which Secretary Houston wisely encourages. No 
wonder Mrs. Lutie E. Stearns was quoted in our 
recent Implement Special as saying: 


“The modern gasoline engine, to my mind 
the most important contribution to civilization 
and culture in recent times. now pumps the 
water, saws and cuts the wood, runs the light- 
ing plant, the washing machine, the cream 
separator, the ch:rn, the sewing machine, the 


bread mixer, the vacuum-cleaner, the lawn 


mower, the coffee grinder, the ice cream freezer, 
and even the egg beater. These, with the fire- 
less cooker, have relieved the housewife and 
made time for reading and other recreation.” 





Let’s Win Our Freedom This Year! 


ET’S win our freedom this year, Mr. Farmer— 
you who have always been in debt-slavery 
and yet always within just one year of free- 

Let’s make one tremendous get-there-or- 
break-a-trace effort to get out of debt this fall. 
And even if we can’t quite make that, we may at 
the very least get in position to surely win our 
freedom next year. 
sider 


dom. 


And to this end let us con- 


some of the Mile-posts on the Way to 
Freedom. 


I 

“Make the Farm Feed Itself” should, of course, be 
our main motto. We must not bite at the bait offered 
by present cotton prices, and grow another bumper 
crop to impoverish ourselves and enrich the spec- 
ulators. “A Full Smokehouse and Corn Crib in 
1916” must be our first purpose. In the matter of 
field crops, aim (1) for plenty of corn; (2) for the 
crops to make cheap pork so often recommended 
in The Progressive Farmer; (3) for plenty of 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, peas, sorghum 
etc., to make living cheap next winter, 
spring and summer. So much for the farm itself. 
II 

The garden comes next. 
must be “Succession.” 


syrup, 


And here the slogan 
Our farmers have been in 
such a habit of making only one crop a year in 
their fields that they haven’t realized their oppor- 
tunities for making two or three crops a year in 
the garden. They usually make one general plant- 
ing early in the season, and have vegetables in 
spring and summer, while in later summer and fall 
they “live out of a canned garden,” as Dr. Knapp 
used to say. We can easily have abundant vege- 
tables till frost and then have not only home- 
canned goods and dried fruit for winter, but sev- 
eral winter-growing vegetables as well as root 
crops stored in the hills. 
Ill 
Think of debt as you would of a pestilence, and 
most of all avoid “time prices.” If you must go 
into debt try to borrow money at 6 to 8 per cent, 
put it in a bank and pay the actual cold cash for 
what you need. Better pay at the rate of 10 per 
cent a year in interest than at the rate of 30 to 70 
per cent a year in time prices. And if there is 
anything else quite as bad for keeping you in debt 
as time prices, it is usually the prices asked by 
traveling agents. The slick-tongued agent has 
made millions of us pay two prices for things. we 
didn’t half need. It’s a safe rule to never buy any- 
thing from an agent till you have had a week to 
think it over. 
IV 
Practice every form of common-sense economy 
you can think of. This means, as Clemson College 
recently pointed out, wise spending as well as wise 
withholding. It may even help you get out of 
debt to go into debt for an extra cow and some 
extra pigs, provided you make the crops to feed 
them, It will pay to use fertilizers, but you should 
use only such elements as your soil needs—certain- 
ly not buying high-priced potash where the soil 
is of a type that does not require it, nor high- 
priced nitrogen for fields that do not need it. Join 
teams with a neighbor if you have only one horse 
so as to use two-horse cultivators, etc. Swap 
work with neighbors as far as profitable, and do 
not hesitate to “hire out” whenever you or your 
boys would otherwise have an idle day. 
Vv 
Avoid the wilful wastes that now disgrace so 
many of us in the South. With all the winter idle- 
ness on our farms, and as many sunny days as we 
have, it makes us positively ashamed every spring 
to see how much cotton our people leave absolutely 
unpicked after wearing themselves out to make it! 
And how much machinery is left to rust in summer 
rains and winter snows after the good wife has 
been deprived of the needed comforts in order to 
help her husband pay for it! And how much mon- 
ey is wasted for whiskey by men who “can’t af- 


TAL PROGRESSIVE FAKNILR 


ford” to read papers, school their children, or paint 


their houses! We must avoid these wastes. 
cod x * 


There are numerous other things that we might 
mention, but these Five Mile-posts on the Way to 
Freedom will at least put you in sight of that 
Canaan of Promise. Why not try for it—this 
year? Why be a debt slave, when Independence 
and Freedom may be yours if you only have the 
grit to win them? 





Gasoline Engine Does Man’s Work and 
Woman’s Too 





NE thing which is adding immeasurably to the 
satisfaction of country life,” said a young 
friend to us recently, “is the increasing ten- 
dency to let the gasoline engine do the work. On 
my father’s farm now it pumps the water, saws 
the wood, churns the milk, shells the corn, and on 
Mondays does the washing and wringing, besides 
ironing the heavier goods. The laundry work for 
our big family used to be almost a continuous 
nightmare for our women, while now with the gas- 
oline engine hitched to the washing machine, 
wringer and ironing machine, my sisters go out 
and read the Saturday Evening Post while the en- 
gine does the washing for our family and perhaps 
for a neighbor’s family also if they are sick and 
need help.” 
A gasoline engine is one of the best im: 
any farmer can make. 


estments 
Buy one, put it near your 
well where it will pump the water, and have the 
woodpile and dairy house right at hand where it 
can give attention to them without being moved. 
And if you can’t get a gasoline engine now, it’s 
a good time to make up your mind that you will 


surely put aside enough money next fall to buy 
one. 





The Week on the Farm 





INCE these crops have been grown to any con- 
siderable extent in the Cotton Belt there has 
not been a winter more unfavorable than the 
past for clovers and winter cover crops generally, 
Considerable winter-killing, due in most cases to 
the late planting, has occurred, and such crops are 
generally very backward because of the late cold 
spring. However, these crops mean too much and 
their success under normal conditions is too cer- 
tain for us to become discouraged.- Rather let us 
save every seed possible and this fall plant a big- 
ger acreage than ever before. 
x oe * 

One reason clovers have grown slowly this sea- 
son has been because of insufficient inoculation. 
Milk sours quickest and bread rises fastest in a 
warm room; similarly, cold wet weather keeps the 
soil bacteria from multiplying into the countless 
billions that are necessary if legumes are to do 
best. <A little stable manure scattered broadcast 
is a great help. 

x k O* 

It seems almost unbelievable, but it is never- 
theless a fact that thousands of Southern farms 
are insufficiently supplied with milk and butter, to 
say nothing of a surplus for sale. In next week’s 
Progressive Farmer this subject will be discussed 
in detail by men who know, with special attention 
given to the problems of selecting, caring for and 


feeding dairy cows. Don’t miss these articles. 





A Thought for the Week 


UR God and Father, we thank Thee for the 

awakened earth; for the sweet incense of re- 

newing nature; for the fair light of the sun 
and the genial breezes; for the brightening vistas 
before our eyes and the increasing hopes within 
us; for singing birds and humming bees and bud- 
ding plants and crooning insects. Lord, these are 
Thine. From Thy hand they have come even as we 
ourselves. Grant that we may find joy in them and 
may serve Thee in that joy. Arouse in us the 
spirit of the time, that we may be quickened to 
grow and to give Thee praise in joyful develop- 
ment, and to give our fellowman and every crea- 


ture cheer and brightness. Lord, on Thee do we 


depend for life, for growth, for hope, for joy. 
Grant that we shall receive these in such measure 
as we need, and let us not forget from Whom 


they are received and to Whom they must be re- 
turned. Amen.—Selected. 
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Is the Farm Woman Getting a Square Deal? 


HE problem of the farmer’s wife is again be- 

fore the country, this time in the form of ex- 

tracts from 2,000 letters written by farm 
women themselves to Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, and published in three notable pam- 
phlets. 

The inspiration of these pamphlets, it is ex- 
plained in the beginning, was a letter the writer 
sent Secretary Houston just after the Secretary 
went into office two years ago. In that letter we 
urged him to give greater attention to work in be- 
half of our farm women, adding: 


“The farm woman has been the most neg- 
lected factor in the rural problem and she has 
been especially neglected by the National De- 
partment of Agriculture.’ 

Several years ago we had urged the same view 
on Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, emphasizing 
also the need for bulletins for farm women as well 
as for farm men, but he did nothing with the sug- 
gestion. Secretary Houston conceived the wise 
idea that the best thing to do was to get the wom- 
en themselves to tell what they wanted; so he 
addressed a letter of inquiry to the wives of the 
§5,000 crop correspondents of the Department. It 
is the two thousand responses to his circular that 
form the basis for the three pamphlets just men- 
tioned. 


7 
What Farm Women Want 


NE inevitable conclusion from the mass of 
testimony submitted is this—that all is not 
well with the farm woman. She is not satis- 
fied. She feels that with conditions as they are 
she is not getting a square deal. We believe that 
her wants may be briefly summarized under three 
headings as follows: 
(1) More home conveniences and labor-saving 
appliances. 
(2) More recreation and contact with the out- 
side world. 
(3) More information about subjects of domestic 
science, sanitation and health. 
Secretary Houston himself sums up the four 
needs most earnestly urged as follows: 


“The first thing that struck me in these let- 
ters was something not thought of by men, 
That was the demand from the farm wife for 
running water. When one thinks of this, it is 
apparent that the lack of water for cooking, 
drinking, and bathing is one of the greatest 
hardships imposed on the farm wife. 

“The second thing most desired by the wom- 
en was information on home economics and 
the problems involved in the arrangment of 
the home, the kitchen—mechanical contriy- 
ances and the elimination of insects. The 
women sought information about foods and 
food values. 

“The third point that stands out rather 
strikingly was the pathetic appeal from some 
of the women for information or fuller and 
more expert advice about the care of young 
children. 

“The fourth striking point was the desire for 
cooperation of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments for a betterment of the roads, the social 
environment and the aaa 


The Happy Side of the Farm Woman’s Life 


T MUST be understood, of course, that in re- 

sponse to such an inquiry as Secretary Houston 

sent out, the women who would write most 
freely and promptly would be the dissatisfied ones, 
The women who are notably happy and contented 
felt no need for writing. Consequently it is ex- 
treme cases that these letters present, and we can- 
not but resent the picture of “The Great Rural 
Tragedy” it has furnished to numerous papers. 

The writer, the son of a farm woman, grew up 
among farm women, and as we have said before, 
the descriptions of the farm woman frequently 
given in the magazines seem to us unrecognizable 
caricatures. The farm women whom we knew, and 
loved and honored, these folk of whom Stevenson 
wrote— 

“In the highlands, in the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes”— 

they indeed, like the virtuous woman praised by 
King Lemuel, ate not the bread of idleness and 
worked with their hands, but like her they worked 
“willingly”; and they were, to our mind, far finer 
types of women and far happier in their love-in- 
spired toil, hard as it was, than the idle society 
woman of the city who wastes her life in a round 
of petty jealousies, extravagant dressing, mean- 
ingless card parties and social frivolities. 
lf the country woman works hard, it is for those 


By CLARENCE POE 


she loves. Her heart makes music that strength- 
ens her hands. No uncaring boss watches her 
standing beside some counter or factory-machine 
all day while she wears her life out at tasks done 
only for the money they bring. The clothes she 
sews on are to be worn by her own rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls, not sold for a pittance of silver to 
men and women who will not even know of her ex- 
istence. Knowing that the food she cooks will nour- 
ish. the bodies of those who love her, makes it an 
entirely different operation from what it would 
be if love for those it served did not lighten the 
drudgery. And if night-fall finds her weary, or 
sickness or age rob her of strength, there is re- 
gard from those in whose service she has spent 
herself, instead of the indifference with which 
the city factory or store treats all machines, human 
and mechanical, when their efficiency fails. 
sg 


Ten Ways for the Government to Help 


GREAT trouble is that we too often contrast 

the condition of the poor woman in the coun- 

try with the rich woman in the town. It 
would be much fairer if we should only compare 
town people in like financial circumstances with 
the average farmer. 

Nevertheless we know and reiterate that after 
making all allowances for the circumstances we 
have mentioned, the farm woman is really “the 
most neglected factor in the rural problem,” and 
every agency for rural betterment in America 
should give more thought to making things easier 
for her, and every individual farmer should give 
attention to the same problem. As indicating 
what governmental agencies may do, Secretary 
Houston has announced that the Department of 
Agriculture will endeavor to help along these ten 
specific lines: 

1. The organization of agricultural clubs for 
children, promoting interest in scientific can- 
ning, gardening, home-making, apple, poultry 
and pig raising. 

2. The home and community care of little 
children, the education of children, and the 
study of literature by adults and children. 

3 The establishment of movable schools of 
agriculture and home economics, and the pro- 
motion of farmers’ institutes for women. 

4. The improvement of health and commun- 
ity sanitation and of domestic conveniences. 

5. The protection of food supply and im- 
provement in the preparation of foods. 

6. The building of good roads. 

7. The promotion of diversified farming, and 
the participation of women in the benefits of 
agricultural extension instruction under the 
Smith-Lever act. 

8. The encouragement of nature study. 

9. The organization of clubs of farm women 
for instruction and recreation, the exchange of 
phonograph records, and provision of moving 
picture entertainment. 

10. The establishment of codperative com- 
bined creameries and laundries. 


a 7 
Women Have an Innate Longing for 
Appreciation 


UT ali this will come about slowly, Mr. Farm- 
er, and for most of us the serious question is 
not what we can do for the help of women as 

a class, but what we can do for some one individual 
woman—the wives we have vowed to love, cherish 
and protect, and our mothers and our daughters. 
Are we doing our duty by them? 

And perhaps the very first question we need to 
consider is one that doesn’t concern itself with 
practical affairs at all, or with any financial expen- 
diture. The matter comes out in a letter from an 
Iowa farmer’s wife who says that farmers’ wives 
like to feel “that they are partners with their hus- 
bands and not looked upon as subordinates,” and 
adds the significant sentence, “Women have an in- 
nate longing for appreciation.” 

That is indeed an old story but one that cannot 
be emphasized too often. Women to a degree far 
greater than men are creatures of sentiment, and 
farm folk are usually very chary of sentiment. The 
pessimistic Irishman was hitting at a failing all too 
common among our rural folk when he said, “No- 
body ever comes around putting flowers on your 
grave until after you are dead!” Farm men are 
slow to express their appreciation for another, and 
members of the same family shrink from putting 
into words the sentiments of affection they feel. 
One of the most pathetic incidents in Will N. Har- 
ben’s “Ann Boyd” comes out when Luke King goes 


home from the city to see his old sick mother and 
surprises her into tears by leaning over and kiss- 
ing her. He had loved her deeply, but as the au- 
thor says, “She had not taught him to kiss her as a 
child, and he had never done it later in his youth,” 
though the heart-hunger she had felt ail the while 
came out when she sobbed: “Nobody ain’t petted 
me or tuck on over me a bit since your pa died.” 

In all the hundreds of letters which Secretary 
Houston prints, there is perhaps no one sentence 
better worth remembering than that one from the 
lowa farmer’s wife, “Women have an innate long- 
ing for appreciation.” If farm men would be a 
little less grudging in their praise of everybody— 
their wives, their boys, their girls, their parents (if 
they have not passed beyond the reach of praise), 
and their friends—it would add to the happiness 
of everybody, including the farm men themselves. 

J 


Ten Things for the Farmer to Do 


HILE this improvement in mental attitude 
may be the first thing to emphasize, how- 
ever, there are numerous practical ways for 

the farmer to help make Mrs. Farmer happier. And 
since Secretary Houston has pointed out ten prac- 
tical ways for the Government to help, we are now 
going to point out ten ways for the farmer as an 
individual to help. 

1, We would emphasize first of all the need for 
an improved water supply. Every farmer if out of 
debt should begin putting aside money to get wa- 
ter-works-and if not out of debt should begin look- 
ing forward to getting out so that he may put in 
water-works. Thousands of farmers, however, 
have not even dug wells, even when a well for all 
time to come might be dug with less labor than it 
takes to tote water from the spring for six months. 

2. He should have his wife join some woman’s 
club—the United Farm Women or something else 
—so she may meet with other women at least twice 
a month, And then help her to get to the meetings 
even if the horses are needed at other work. The 
man who goes to town once or twice a week and 
talks with friends or passers-by nearly every day, 
doesn’t understand how hungry his wife gets for 
an exchange of ideas with other women. 

3. He should put his wife and family in touch 
with the outside world by means of the telephone 
if there is any telephone system in the community, 
and if not, he should keep everlastingly agitating 
the matter until the farmers of the neighborhood 
get together and organize a coOperative line. 

4. He can provide at all times plenty of good 
newspapers, magazines and books for the home— 
and as good musical instruments as he can af- 
ford. 

5. He can build a small, comfortable, properly 
designed kitchen where everything is made as cons 
venient as possible, 

6. He can arrange for Mrs. Farmer to get away 
from the daily grind for a genuine vacation of a 
week or a month each year. 

7. He can provide a good range, which will make 
the work of cooking much easier and more satis< 
factory. 

8. See that she has a fireless cooker, which will 
keep her from having to bake over a hot stove for 
long and unnecessary hours in the summer, besides, 
making itself useful all through the cooler weather 
as well, 

9. Give her something—chickens, cows, a truck 
patch, or something—out of which she can make 
some money of her own to be spent in her own 
way. : 

10. See that she has a good sewing machine, and 
the best arrangement you can afford about the 

laundry work, including certainly a good washing 
machine if she does her own washing, 

Of course the average farmer cannot provide all 
these facilities at once, but he can decide which 
should be put in first and then add the others as! 
fast as he can come to them. And meanwhile look 
for an editorial on the gasoline engine in this ise 
sue, and possibly for a further discussion of thig 
general topic in future issues. 





HOUSANDS of farmers throughout the South 

will regret to hear of the death of Harry Tracy, 
of Texas, famous nearly a generation ago as a 
leader in the Farmers’ Alliance and later promi- 
nent in Farmers’ Union work. He was about seve 
enty-eight years old. 











Editor Clarence Poe's re sed st of ppointments for 
April and May include t} following places, at all of which 
he will be glad to meet Progressive Farmer readers: Wesley 
Chapel, Commencement, Union : 1 , April 24: Southern 
Conference for Education and In y, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
April 29; Clinton, N, C., May 4: State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, Goldsboro, May 5; Harmony Commencement, 
Iredell County, May 7: Washi on, N. C.. Cor 1encement, 
May 14; Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Gu., May 7; Ayden 
Seminary. May 20: Washington High School, May 25, 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me aZhorse once. He said it was 
A a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. 2 
wanted afine horse. But, I didn’ know anything 
about horsesmuch. AndI 
didn’t know the man very 
well either. 
Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I’ll give you 
back your money if 
horse isn’t all right.’’ 
Well, I didn’t like that. I & 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 
“all right’? and that I might 
have to whistle for Lf 
money if I once parted wit 
it. SoI didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing 
Machines—the ‘1900 Grav 
ity’? Washer 


And I said to m 
nk about 


my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 


But I’d never know. be- 


cause they wouldn’t write 
and tell me. You see 


elf, lots 





sell | 
my Washing Machines by mail. I have sold over halfa | 


m that way. 


So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month. before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity’: Washer will do. 
1 know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


1 know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our “1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well asa strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor breals 
buttons the way all other machines do. 


It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 


So, said 1 to myself, I will do with my 1900 Gravity” 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a “1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’se 
free trial. Ill pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine aiter you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freighttoo. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? 


Doesn’t it prove that the *"1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is? ‘etek 


And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. 
will save its whole cost in @ few months,.in wear and 
And then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wages. If you keep the machine after the month’s 

. Pil let you pay for it out of what it saves you. 
it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 
"till paid for. I'll take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait 
for my money until the machine itself earns) the bal- 
ance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
about the ‘'1900 Gravity’? Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1582 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Vl offer first, 
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Get Ready Now for the Meeting of 
the Farmers’ Wives in August 


ACH year many women say, “If I 

had only known long enough 
ahead I would have started saving 
and would have gone to that meet- 
ing.” 

This year there is going to be no 
such excuse, for here is the program 
which the President of the Farm 
Wives’ Convention of North Carolina 
hopes to carry out. There may be 
additions and subtractions, but if you 
would like any special subject dis- 
cussed, write, tell us so, and you will 
be obliged if it is possible. 

The meeting will be held the last 
week of August at Raleigh. All per- 


Demonstration—Butter and Egg Packages, 
AUGUST 2—Afternoon Session 
Sanitation—Dr. Platt, 
Flower Gardens—M rs. 
Is Country 
Customers? 
Wilmington, 

League, 

How Uncle Sam Prepares Our Women’s 
Bulletins—Miss Caroline Hunt, Expert in 
Nutrition and Writer of Government Bulle- 
tins. 

Question Box Opened, 

AUGUST 3—Morning Session 
Address—By 


N. C., President 


Covington. 

Lindsay Patterson, 
Produce Satisfactory to City 
If Not, Why Not?—Mrs. Croom, 
N. C., President Housewives 


Miss Fries, Winston-Salem, 
Federated Clubs, 

The Planting of an Orchard—State Horti- 
culturist W. N. Hutt, Raleigh. 

The Efforts of Anson County in the Coép- 
eration of Women—Mrs. Jas. G. Boylin, 
Wadesboro, N. C. 

The Efforts of Catawba County in the Co- 
Speration of Women—Mrs. John Robinson, 
Newton, N, C, 





O BE aman! Aye, that’s the test, 
To take up that and leave the rest; 
To aim for truth and hit the mark, 
To strike against the smothering dark, 
And out of strife and out of pain 
Rise like an honest man again! 


To be 2 man! Who could ask more 
In this great human work-day war, 
Of earning, not what life may give, 
But evermore the right to live, 

And from the battle and the gloom 
Rise still a man in manhood’s bloom! 





THE TEST 





To be a man! Just that and see 
How else comes in victory; 

Wealth and success, attendant gods, 
While comfort aids and beauty nods, 
And all the sweet world seems to be 
Glad of a man, clean-souled and free. 


To be @ man! What’s wealth and all 
Crowns, fame and power, besides that call, 
Of inner sweetness and content 
That unto every man is sent, 
Who struggles always while he can 
To be a man, to be a man! 

—aAmerican Israelite. 








sons expecting to stay at the A. & M. 
College, where the meetings will be 
held, will bring bed linen and towels. 
Take time by the forelock by plant- 
ing your garden and marketing your 
butter and eggs with the idea of hav- 
ing a little left over to go in the fund 
to take you to this meeting. 
PROGRAM 
AUGUST 2—Morning Session 


Welcome Address—Mrs. Garren, Assistant 
Director of Institutes, Raleigh, N. C. 


Club Women—Mrs. Josephus Daniels, 


Address—Mrs. James G. Boylin, President 
of the Farm Wives Convention. 
Mountain Girls—Miss Mattie Dowd, Black 


Mountain, N. C, 


Vegetable Gardens—Mr. Robt. Hill, As 
tant State Horticulturist. 


Experience in Codéperative Marketing— 


sis- 


Mrs. J. Z. Green, Marshville,, N. C 









The Great Soap-Maker 





Red Devil Lye 


Cold Process or 
Boiling Process. 














Four of the Big 5c. Cans of Red Devil 
Lye will make 20 Ibs. of the best soap. 
Red Devil Lye is pulverized, and dis- 
solves as soon as it touches the water. 


Best for Cleaning, Washing, Scrubbing. 


WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., Dept. C, 


Write For Booklet on Soap-Making. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





REPUBLIC FE 


NCE IMPROVES THE 
HOME GROUNDS. 


Right now is a good time to improve your home 
grounds by doing. away with the tnsightly wooden 


fence. At smal 


cost you can transform the @ 


pearance of your property and add greatly to Nts 


beauty and value. 


Republic Ornamental Fence 
Lasts Many Years Without Repairs 
Built of heavy wire, thoroughly galvanized and rust- 
resisting. Easy to put up on wooden or iron posts— 


AUK ‘ 
ee SJ 
Let our Scrvice Department solve your fence | / 7 


no expert nced-d. Adjusts itself to uneven ground. 


prcbhlems. Write us for free suggestion: 


Ill strated 
on request. 


Republic Fence & Gate Co. or) 
North 


47 Republic Street 


Catalog, givi ree 
See siving varie about the Republic line. 





a "I | 


Chicago, lll, 





When writing to advertisers, always mention The Progressive Farmer. 








Possibilities of Marketing—Mrs. 
McKimmon, Raleigh. 

School Work Among Deserving Girls—Miss 
Ufford, Dean of Albemarle Normal and In- 
dustrial School, 


AUGUST 3—Afternoon Session .. 


Jane §&. 


Causes of Insanity—Dr. Albert Anderson, 
State Hospital, Raleigh. 

Taking Care of the Machinery of the Body 
—Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh. 


The Woman’s Part of the Development of 
North Carolina—Bion H,. Butler, Southern 
Pines, N. C. 

Demonstration in Making Fancy Preserves. 

AUGUST 4—Morning Session 

Women in Business Affairs—Mrs. FE. 

Graham, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 


Checking the Waste on the Farm—Mrs. 
Walter Grimes, Raleigh. 


K. 


Tuberculosis — Mrs. W. E. Edmunds, 
Wadesboro, N. C, 
Jellies—Mrs. T. L. Browne, Waynesville, 


North Carolina, 
AUGUST 4—Afternoon Session 
Care, Selection and Marketing of Eggs— 
Mr. Oliver, Poultryman, 
Election of Officers, 


Close, 





Young People Want a Self-improve- 
ment Club: A Suggested Program 


YOUNG lady wrote me: “There 

are a number of girls in our com- 
munity who quit school early, before 
finishing high school work. We 
thought of forming an improvement 
club and taking up the study of his- 
tory, literature, etc. We should like 
for you to give us some suggestions 
about organizing, how to take up the 
work, also some ways of having 
pleasure combined, so as to keep the 
meetings from being dull.” 

Following is the answer we sent 
her. What do some of the girls and 
boys in other communities think of 
this? 

Answer:—How would it be for you 
to always have half an hour’s study 
on some home subject? Then half an 
hour of history, literature, music or 
art, and the rest of the time for so- 
cial pleasure? I would suggest that 
this social time be very often taken 
up with planning a little play or con- 
cert or picnic or something that will 
bring in other people in the com- 
munity, particularly the mothers and 
fathers. 

Let me give just one program and 
then if you like the idea I might help 
you to make other programs and to 
get material for them. 

We will say that it is an afternoon 
club, and that you are going to meet 


| from 3:30 to 5:30, and that the meet- 


ing is to be held in the schoolhouse, 
though, of course, the time will have 
to be according to the convenience of 
the neighborhood. 

The first 15 minutes will be spent in 
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talking and laughing and getting into 
the seats. Then 15 minutes will be 
spent in roll-call, which will be an- 
swered by each girl reading some 
item, either news, poetry or what not 
—just a sentence or two. The next 
half hour will be spent in telling the 
cause of malaria, we will say, and how 
to avoid it. From 4:30 to 5:00 you 
will read Ichabod Crane, and at the 
end of the story you will give a little 
description of where Washington 
Irving was born, how long ago he 
lived, and tell the girls where they 
may read some of his other stories. 
From 5:00 to 5:30 you may want to 
have a cup of tea and a cookie, or not, 
according to how easy it is to serve 
light refreshments there. In any case, 
you want to spend that half hour in 
letting the girls laugh and talk about 
themselves and their friends. This 
last half hour, instead of being spent 
in laughing and talking, might, as I 
suggested in the first place, be spent 
in planning the play, “The Old Maids’ 
Convention,” which you expect to 
give some time in the future. 

If you follow such a program as 
this you would not tire the girls with 
hard study. Many of them are not 
accustomed to applying themselves 
and concentrating their thoughts af- 
ter being out of school so long, yet 
you will at the same time be obtain- 
ing instruction. In but a couple of 
years you will find yourselves study- 
ing really deep problems. You will 
get into it in spite of yourselves, 
Cnce in a while you will want to have 
an outsider talk to you. 





An Active Club of United Farm 
Women 


HE Elizabeth Club of United Farm 
Women, of Shelby, give a fine re- 
port. Here it is: 

“We took the schoolhouse as our 
first work. We cleaned and levelled 
the yard, preparatory to sowing in 
Bermuda grass, set a privet hedge 
at the rear of the house, put out 25 
water oaks and poplars, also a wind- 
break of cedars. 

“We are planning when school 
is out to sow grass, to build a much 
needed porch and cloak room, and 
also paint the schoolhouse, which will 
add very much to the general ap- 
pearance of things. 

“We have also done some work at 
the church, cleaning the churchyard, 
planting a flower garden, and setting 
plants for a hedge around the ceme- 
tery. We are hoping to do lots of 
things this spring and summer, look- 
ing towards the betterment of rural 
conditions, such as a warfare against 
flies, and urging the necessity of 
screens, etc. 

“The social part is very helpful, as 
the women attend these meetings 
better than the work ones, and we 
become acquainted with each other 
so much better, and exchange ideas, 
patterns, etc. In fact, we think our 
club of ‘United Farm Women’ is 


. ao oo 
great. 





Any Woman Can Draw the Plans for 
the Kitchen Contest 
WOULD like to earn that $7 for 
the kitchen plans, but I do not 
know how to draw a plan. I know 
how I hope to have my kitchen if we 
ever get our farm paid for.” 


Answer:—You do not need to draw 
any fine plans. Just make a rough 
sketch of your kitchen and where the 
table, stove, etc. are now located, 
with a pencil on a sheet of paper. 
Then draw another of how you are 
going to have it when you can man- 
age it. Then transfer the plans to 
fresh sheets of paper with ink and 
send them in. If you cannot get ink 
just send the pencil sketches. 

Yes, your daughter may take your 
kitchen and rearrange it to suit her 


plans. Send them in separately, how- 
ever. Certainly, you may include 
milk-house and cooling coop. It will 


give you added credits. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MOTH- 
ER-TO-BE 


{This is the first of a series of articles for 
mothers that will appear from time to time,] 
IFE is very sweet and very wonderful to 
L the little girl who has found her own 
man and achieved her own cosy home; 
and life becomes doubly dear when the 
knowledge comes to her that she and her 
husband are not to live to themselves alone 
gany more but that the little home they have 
made is to shelter a tiny new being; that 
henceforth they must be one in its care and 
protection, 


The promise of motherhood requires a cer- 
tain mental, spiritual and physical adjust- 
ment to the new order of things. It is an 
epoch in &@ woman’s life, because it means 
the assumption of duties, the forgetting for 
a period of all ambitions as far as they con- 
cern her individual self. 

I—The Mental Attitude 

AYING aside all other considerations, it 

is good business for a woman to accept her 
condition with joy and a determination to 
spcnd the waiting period in practical, sincere 
preparation. She who is obsessed by the fear 
of physical suffering or irritated by the 
thwarting of well made plans is creating for 
herself wakeful nights and nervous, eccen- 
tric children. 

The calm, cheerful realization that on her 
care of her mind and body during the period 
of waiting depends much of the mental and 
physical perfection of the child, will inspire 
a woman to firmly, cheerfully expect and 
demand for herself that which domestic con- 
ditions can afford. 


The first thing that a woman should do is 
to realize that old wives’ tales and supersti- 
tions are not for her, It has been proved 
that unpleasant sights do not “mark” a 
child; this in spite of tales of strawberries, 
horses, ete. Neither has anyone ever yet 
done anything to determine or influence sex. 

As to diet, it is unwise to be abnormal, as 
with diets of nuts, cereals, etc., which fad- 
dists have advocated from time to time, . Eat 
Plenty of good, wholesome food, with more 
liquids and laxative food than usual, At 
Jeast two quarts of water in 24 hours are 
neccssary to keep the body well flushed out. 
Cocoa, chocolate, soups, broths, buttermilk 
and milk are good, Milk especially is good, 
Tea and coffee may be taken in moderation; 
but alcohol, whether in whiskey, wine or a 
patent medicine, may work irreparable in- 
jury to the child. Instead of eating very 
large Meals it is better to take a light 
meal, broth, a glass of milk and a cracker, 
etc., between meals and at bed-time, 

1I—Digestion 

OST women suffer from constipation dur- 

ing pregnancy. It will surely work hav- 
oc to &@ woman’s permanent health if she per- 
mits the poisons to remain in her body. Her 
bowels should act freely at least once a day. 
She should avoid purgatives and enemas; 
should use laxative foods, as fresh fruit of 
all kinds, Stewed fruits, especially prunes 
and apples, are good, also the coarse cereals. 
Plenty of vegetables should be eaten, but 
beans, cabbage and collards should be 
watched to see whether or not they give in- 
digestion, Lettuce, tomatoes and other sal- 
ads are excellent, especially if served with 
oil dressing. 
Y if ordinary laxative foods are not suffi- 
cient, put three-quarters of a pound each of 
raisins, dried figs and prunes through the 
dmeat chopper. Mix well with two ounces of 
‘powdered senna leaves and two tablespoon- 
,fuls of molasses. Eat a lump the size of a 
walnut at night and increase or decrease 
the amount as needed. 
Hi—Exercise 
ORK until pleasantly tired but not until 
exhausted. Remember that exercise is 
necessary to keep the body in condition, but 
that energy spent on work cannot also be 
given to the child. Women who try to do 

a man’s as well as @ woman’s work at this 
time often have children who are not strong. 
If one’s work is in the house and is light, 
one is better for getting into the garden for 
a little work among the flowers, or better for 
a visit where there is a change of sight and 
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Light Six $1585 
Light Four $1250 


them, 


the transmission. 








more power than others. 


not only make these claims but have proved 


A stock Mitchell car ran 7500 miles with sealed 
bonnet—average 250 miles a day for 30 days. 
This means the equivalent of 2 years’ ordinary 
service without looking at the motor, the carbu- 
retor, the magneto, the oiling system, the clutch, 


Maybe some other car can do this, but it 















2 Years’ Service 
Crowded Into 30 Days 


How many motor cars claim durability? 
claim power—how many strength, comfort, convenience? 
All of them make these claims and some of them are justified. Of 


course, modern automobiles must have these features or they wouldn’t 
be modern and they wouldn’t sell. 


But different cars have these qualifications in different degrees. 
Some greater durability, and so on. 


the drivers. 
Send for this story. 


Racine, Wis.U.S.A. © 


80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


Cars 


hasn’t—do you know that it can? 

You want the car that you know can travel 
over the hardest kinds of roads under the 
severest weather conditions. 

Send for the story of this 7500-mile test. It is 
very interesting and tells all you want to know 
about the car, by giving the daily experiences of 


How many 


Some have 


Address Department 52-A 
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thought. If she has much work to do, let 
hur conserve her strength and character- 
building cheerfulness by rocking quietly in 
the fresh air while she sews, reads or chats. 
Over-worked muscles and, over-strained 
nerves on the part of the wife are cause for 
worry on the part of the would-be-happy 


father. 
IV—Bathing 

HE object of the bath at this time is to 

stimulate the circulation ‘and to help the 
kidneys eliminate bodily poisons. A bath 
with brisk rubbing that brings the blood to 
the skin every morning is good. Warm 
baths with soap are good, two or three times 
a week, After the bath, rub sweet, olive, or 
castor oil well into the skin of the abdo- 
men. Toughen the nipples by first bathing 
fin hot soapy water and then anointing 
with lanolin and covering with a piece of 
old linen, ‘ 

V—Air 


THe unborn child must have oxygen to 
burn up the waste cells and tissue and 
the mother must provide it by sleeping with 
open windows or out of doors, if her child 
is to be free of future ills. Better a strong 
draught of fresh air with nightcap and 
blankets than one little window open on the 
far side of the room, 
Vi—Clothing 
HERE is no need of a woman looking any- 
thing but her sweetest and loveliest at this 


time. Experts provide clothing for this 
period, which is becoming, comfortable and 


inexpensive, and why so many women wear 
“just any old thing” is hard to say, Cotton 
union suits, maternity corsets, made largely 
of elastic and webbing, and dresses or dress 
paiterns, add to a woman's comfort, beauty 
and convenience. 
ViI—The Teeth 
S SOON as a@woman knows she is pregnant 
she should go to a good dentist and have 
her teeth made perfect because the child 
will absorb. the lime salt that might other- 
wise be used by her teeth. Then brush them 
unusually well and rinse the mouth with 
lime water or soda in water. 
Vill—General Advice 
TH urine should be measured and if there 
is less than three pints in 24 hours or if 








it is dark and shows sediment, the woman 
should drink more liquid. If the lips are 
blue, the face and hands puffy, or the vision 
spotty or blurred, a doctor should be con- 
sulted, He witl probably then examine the 
urine frequently and avoid later trouble. 


Morning sickness should never be allowed 
to become a habit. Many small meals in- 
stead of three big ones, a cup of tea or 
coffee, or a little dry food before rising will 
often prevent this, Letting someone else 
get the breakfast while she goes out and 
feeds the chickens for a few mornings may 
serve. If not see the doctor and let him 
check it, and if he laughs at you and tells 
you it is natural, seek another doctor, 


For heartburn a glass of rich milk, a 
tablespoon of olive oil or an oil salad dress- 
ing may prevent it if taken before the meal. 
A little soda in water, milk of magnesia, or 
lime water usually corrects it. 

When irritable, drop everything and take 
a short nap. 

Cramps are due to pressure on the nerves 
and are usually relieved by elevating the feet, 
rubbing the limbs or applying hot cloths. 


Douches should not be taken for leucor- 
rhea at this time, unless the doctor especial- 
ly orders it. It is annoying but not danger- 
ous, unless it persists after birth. 

A frail woman stands a better chance of 
happy, healthy, strong children by observing 
great care than does the strong woman who 
exhausts herself by violent work, exercise, 
anger, indigestion, lack of sleep or air, con- 
stipation or irregularity of living. 





Clean wp. That is a civie prescription 
that is worth while, Cleanliness is akin to 
godliness, You have heard that enough to 
convince you of its truth, but we sometimes 
overlook a truth by reason of its sheer 
familiarity. Clean country homes, clean 
homes in town, clean lawns, clean out- 
buildings—that condition means health and 
comfort and aesthetic pleasure. Dirt and 
tawdry ugliness indicate decay and shiftless- 
ness; they invite disease; they are ugly, of- 
fensive, unnatural,—Ex, 

























by the Cornish 


with your decision, 


earth at as attractive a price. You should have this im- 
pan information before making your selection. rite 
ol 


plan—and so can you. We 
send you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, wii 
the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than any you can find , 
at very much more than we ask, you may at any time ag 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we will 
return ony ome that you may pe paid on it, so o- ae 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothin: ‘ou and 
your friends to be the judge and we to a no fault 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. The 


Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
other manufacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers and agents. 


5 Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


Pei; . ‘ thing you should 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains every 
know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 


- Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Will Be Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have made a bi 
high-grade piano and a first-class organ in 
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Gornish Zo, Washington yc. 
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MONEY. CANNIN 


Getan "‘EL-FLO”’ Canner. Enables you 
to put up fruits, vegetables, berries, 
- etc., for yourself and neighbors. Make 
money selling Home canned goods—always top 
prices from stores. 3000 Gov’t. agts. and tomato 
club members endorse the ‘‘EL-FLO’’. Prices 
$3.50 up. Write today for 1915 catalog. We also 
manufacture the Continuous Heating, Capping Steel— 
seals cans quicker, easier. Agents Wanted. 

HOME CANNER MFG.CO., Dept.D, Hickory, N.C. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 











$9,004 offered for certsin inven. 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a 

and “What to Invent” sent free. 

rough sketch for free reportas to paten® 
ability. Patents advertised for sale a8 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
947 F. Street. Washington, D. G, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 





writing you as an advertiser in The Progrese 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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Buenavista 
Farm Home of R. J. Linscott 
Holton, Ean. 

TS oldest and largest Register of 

. Merit Herd of Jerseys in Kansas 
belongs to Mr. Linscott. This achieve- 
ment has taken years of great care. 
His farm buildings as well as his herd 
reflect that care. Asa paint, 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and linseed oil are the materials he uses, If 
you, too, want to paint for wear and beauty, 
have your painter use Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. Then your paint 
will wear long, keep smooth—free from cracks. 
Matcrials for a paint test, also booklet of prac- 
tical suggestions and color schemes, sent on re- 
Quest to nearest office, for Painting Aids No. 106 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
QVobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 














BEACH PAPO O=5 REO AMO 


Write today for our big Telephone and 
Supply Catalogue—i60 pages—hundreds of 
illustrations and prices. If you are building 
alineorintheTelephone business youshould 
have our big bargain book, get our prices be- 
fore buying elsewhere. We are a Southern 
concern and cater to Southern trade. Buy at 
home, send us your orders. Write today for 
full particulars and prices on everything. 


Sumter Telephone Supply Co. 


SUMTER, S. Ce 
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Belivered 22. FREE 


on ap DAYS TRIAL 
THES, fas . D arg 


SEND 48 MONEY but write today for our big 

1915 catalog of “* Ranger’* 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wil 

astonish you. Also particulars of our great now offer 

to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 

trial without a cent of expense to you. 

you can make money taking orders for bicy- 

cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 

catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘combination offers’ 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle hd oat be ae forit. 

Tect to you. No one else 

LOW FACTORY PRICES can offer such values and 

terms, You cannot afford to buy a bicycie, tires or sun- 

dries without learning what we offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE GO.. Dept. c-is7 CHICAGO, ILL 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 
chalking and ne ogy Ph og information free to 


ou, with Sample © Cards. Write me. DO IT 
OW. Ican save you money. 


O.W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
More Money to the Farmer— f27°% 


the consumer. Scientific marketing. Send for plans. 
New York Siate Department of Foods and Markets, 
7% West 29d Street, New York City. 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


Il. The Sign of the Four 





CHAPTER VIII— (Continued) 
We” said I, laughing. 

“This is just the case where they might 
be invaluable. If they fail, I have other re- 
sources; but I shall try them first. That 
wire was to my dirty little lieutenant, Wig- 


| gins, and I expect that he and his gang will 


be with us have finished 
breakfast.” 

It was between eight and nine o’clock 
now, and I was conscious of a strong react- 
ion after the successive excitements of the 
night. I was limp and weary, befogged in 
mind and fatigued in body. I had not the 
professional enthusiasm which carried my 
companion on, nor could I look at the mat- 
ter as a mere abstract intellectual problem, 
As far as the death of Bartholomew Sholto 
went, I had heard little good of him, and 
could feel no intense antipathy to his mur- 
derer. The treasure, however, was a differ- 
ent matter. That, or part of it, belonged 
rightfully to Miss Morstan, While there was 
a chance of recovering it, I was ready to de- 
vote my life to the one object. True, if I 
found it, it would probably put her forever 
beyond my reach, Yet it would be a petty 
and selfish love which would be influenced 
by such a thought as that. If Holmes could 
work to find the criminals, I had a tenfold 
stronger reason to urge me on to find the 
treasure, 

A bath at Baker Street and a complete 
change freshened me up wonderfully, When 
I came down to our room I found the break- 
fast laid and Holmes pouring out the coffee, 

“Here it is,’ said he, laughing, and point- 
ing to an open newspaper. “The energetic 
Jones and the ubiquitous reporter have 
it up between them, But you have 
enough of the case, Better have your 
and eggs first.” 

I took the paper from him and read the 
short notice, which was headed ‘‘Mysterious 
Business at Upper Norwood.” 

“About twelve o’clock last night,” said the 
Standard, ‘“‘“Mr. Bartholomew Sholto, of Pon- 
dicherry Lodge, Upper Norwood, was found 
dead in his room under circumstances which 
point to foul play. As far as we can learn, 
no traces of violence were found upon Mr, 
Sholto’s person, but a valuable collection of 
Indian gems, which the deceased gentleman 
had inherited from his father, has been 
carried off. The discovery was first made 
by Mr. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, 
who had called at the house with Mr, Thad- 
deus Sholto, brother of the deceased. By a 
singular piece of good fortune, Mr. Athelney 
Jones, the well-known member of the de- 
tective police force, happened to be at the 
Norwood Police Station, and was on the 
ground within half an hour of the first 
alarm. His trained and experienced facul- 
ties were at once directed toward the de- 
tection of the criminals, with the gratifying 
result that the brother, .Thaddeus Sholto, 
has already been arrested, together with the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Bernstone, an Indian but- 
ler named Lal Rao, and a porter, or gate- 
keeper, named McMurdo, It is quite cer- 
tain that the thief or thieves were well ac- 
quainted with the house, for Mr. Jones’s 
well-known technical knowledge and _ his 
powers of minute observation have enabled 
him to prove conclusively that the mis- 
creants could not have entered by the door 
or by the window, but must have made their 
way across the roof of the building, and so 
through a trapdoor into a room which com- 
municated with that in which the body was 
found. This fact, which has been very clear- 
ly made out, proves conclusively that it was 
no mere haphazard burglary. The prompt 
and energetic action of the officers of tho 
law shows the great advantage of the pres- 
ence on such occasions of a single vigorous 
and masterful mind. We cannot but think 
that it supplies an argument to those who 
would wish to our detectives more de- 
centralized, and so brought into closer and 
more effective touch with the cases which it 
is their duty to investigate.” 

“Isn't it gorgeous!” 
over his coffee-cup. 
er" 

“TI think that we 
ourselves of being 

“So do I. I wouldn't answer for our safe- 
ty now, if he should happen to have another 
of his attacks of energy.” 

At this moment there 
at the bell, and I could hear Mrs. 
our landlady, raising her voice in 
expostulation and dismay, 

“By Heaven, Holmes,” I said, half raising, 
“I believe they are really after us.” 

“No, it’s not quite so bad as that. It is 
the unofficial force—the Baker Street irreg- 
ulars.”’ 


before we our 


ham 


see 


said Holmes, grinning 
“What do you think of 


have had a close shave 
arrested for the crime.” 


was a loud ring 
Hudson, 


a wail of 


As he spoke, there came 
of naked feet upon the stairs, a clatter of 
high voices, and in rushed a dozen dirty little 
street Arabs. There was some show of dis- 
cipline among them, despite their tumultu- 
ous entry, for they instantly drew up in line 
and stood facing us with expectant faces. 
One of their number, taller and older than 
the others, stood forward with an air of 
lounging superiority which was very funny in 
such a disreputable little scarecrow, 

“Got your message, 
brought ’em on sharp. 
ner for tickets.” 

“Here you are,” said Holmes, producing 
some silver. “In future they can report to 
you, Wiggins, and you to me. I cannot have 
the house invaded in this way. However, it 
is just as well that you should all hear the 
instructions, I want to find the where- 
abouts of a steam launch called the Aurora, 
owner Mordecai Smith, black with two red 
streaks, funnel black with a white band, 
She is down the river somewhere, I want 
one boy to be at Mordecai Smith’s landing- 
stage, opposite Millbank, to say if the boat 
eomes back. You must divide it out among 
yourselves, and do both banks. thoroughly, 
Let me know the moment you have news. 
Is that all clear?” 

“Yes, guv’nor,” 


a swift pattering 


“and 
tan- 


sir,” said he, 
Three bob and a 


said Wiggins. 





“The old scale of pay, 
the boy who finds the boat. Here's a day in 
advance, Now off you go!’’ He handed them 
a shilling each, and away they buzzed down 
the stairs, and I saw them a moment later 
streaming down the street. 

“If the launch is above: water they 
find her,” said Holmes, as he rose from 
table and lighted his pipe. ‘They 
everywhere, see everything, overhear 
one. [ expect to hear before evening that 
they have spotted her. In the meanwhile, 
we can do nothing but wait results. We can- 
not pick up the broken trail until we find 
either the Aurora, or Mr. Mordecai Smith.’ 

“Toby could eat these scraps, I dare 
Say. Are you going to bed, Holmes?” 

“No; I am not tired. I 
constitution, 


and a guinea to 


will 
the 
can go 
every- 


have a curious 
I never remember feeling tired 
by work, though idleness exhausts me com- 
pletely. I am going to smoke, and to think 
over this queer business to which my fair 
client has introduced us, If ever man had 
an easy task, this of ours ought to be 
Wooden-legged men are not so common, but 
the other man must, I should think, be abe 
solutely unique.” 
“That other man again!”’’ 


“T have no wish to make a 
him to you, anyway. But you 
formed your own opinion. Now, do consider 
data. Diminutive footmarks, toes never fet- 
tered by boots, naked feet, stone-headed 
wooden mace, great agility, small poisoned 
darts. What do you make of this?” 

“A savage!’ I exclaimed, ‘Perhaps one 
of those Indians who were the associates of 
Jonathan Small,” 


“Hardly that,’ said he, ‘When first 12 
saw signs of strange weapons I was inclined 
to think so, but the remarkable character of 
the footmarks caused me to reconsider my 
views. Some of the inhabitants of the In« 
dian Peninsula are small men but none could 
have left such marks as that, The Hindoo 
proper has long and thin feet. The sandal- 
wearing Mohammedan has the great toe 
well separated from the others, because the 
thong is commonly passed between. These 
little darts, too, could only be shot in one 
way. They were from a blow-pipe. Now, 
then, where are we to find our savage?” 

“South America,’ I hazarded, 

He stretched his hand up, and took down 
a bulky volume from the shelf. “This is 
the first volume of a gazetteer which is now 
being published. It may be looked upon as 
the very latest authority. What have we 
here? ‘Andaman Islands, situated three hun- 
dred and forty miles to the north of Suma- 
tra in the Bay of Bengal,’ Hum! hum! 
What's all this? ‘Moist climate, coral reefs, 
sharks, Port Blair, convict-barracks, Rut- 
land Island, . cottonwoods ’ Ah, here we 
are, ‘The aborigines of the Andaman Is- 
lands may perhaps claim the distinction of 
being the smallest race upon this earth, 
though some _ anthropologists prefer the 
Bushmen of Africa, the Digger Indians of 
America, and the Terra del Fuegians. The 
average height is rather below four feet, al- 
thous many full-grown adults may be found 
who are very much smaller than this. They 
are a fierce, morose, and intractable people, 
though capable of forming most devoted 
friendships when their confidence has onee 
gained,’ Mark that, Watson, Now, 
listen to this, ‘They are naturally hid- 
having large, misshapen heads, small, 
fierce eyes, and distorted features. Their 
feet and hands, however, are remarkably 
small, So intractable and fiercé are they 
that all the efforts of the British officials 
have failed to win them over to any degree. 
They have always been a terror to ship- 
wrecked crews, braining the survivors with 
their stone-headed clubs, or shooting them 
with their poisoned arrows, These mas- 
sacres are invariably concluded by a canni- 
bal feast.’ Nice, amiable people, Watson! 
If this fellow had been left to his own un- 
aided devices, this affair might have taken 
an even more ghastly turn, I faney that, 
even as it is, Jonathan Small would give a 
good deal not to have employed him,” 

“But how came he to have 


or 


companion? 


“Ah, that is more than I can tell. Since, 
however, we had already determined that 
Small had come from the Andamans, it is 
not so very wonderful that this islander 
should be with him. No doubt we shall know 
all about it in time. Look here, Watson: 
you look regularly done. Lie down there on 
the sofa, and see if I can put you to sleep.” 

He took up his violin from the corner, and 
as I stretched myself out he began to play 
some low, dreamy, melodious air—his own, 
no doubt for he had a remarkable gift for 
improvisation. I have a vague remembrance 
of his gaunt limbs, his earnest face, and the 
rise and fall of his bow. Then I seemed to be 
floating peacefully away on a soft sea of 
sound, until I found myself in dreamland 
with the sweet face of Mary Morstan looking 
down upon me, 


mystery of 
must have 


eous, 


so singular a 


CHAPTER IX 


A Break in the Chain 
late in the 
awoke, strengthened 


afternoon before I 
and refreshed. Sher- 
lock Holmes still sat exactly as I had left 
him, save that he had laid aside his violin 
and was deep in a book. He looked across 
at me as I stirred, and I noticed that his 
face was dark and troubled, 

“You have slept soundly,” he 
feared that our talk would 

“T heard nothing,” I 
had fresh news, then?’ 

“Unfortunately, no. I confess that I am 
surprised and disappointed, I expected some- 
thing definite by this time. Wiggins has 
just been up to report. He says that no 
trace can be found of the launch, It is a 
provoking check, for every hour is of im- 
portance.” 

“Can I do anything? I am perfectly fresh 
now, and quite ready for another night’s 
outing.” 


I T WAS 


said. “= 
wake you.” 
“Have 


answered, you 
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“No; we 


can do nothing, We can only 
wait. 


If we go ourselves, the message might 
come in our absence, and delay be caused, 
You can do what you will, but I must re- 
main on guard.” 

“Then I shall run over to Camberwell 
eall upon Mrs, Cecil Forrester. She 
me to, yesterday.” 

“On Mrs, Cecil 


and 
asked 


Forrester?’’ asked Holmes, 
with the twinkle of a smile in his eyes. 

“Well, of course, on Miss Morstan, too, 
They were anxious to hear what happened.’ 

“I would not tell them too said 
Holmes. ‘‘Women are never to be entirely 
trusted—not the best of them.” 

I did not pause to argue over 
cious sentiment. “I shall be back in an hour 
or two,’’ I remarked, 

“All right! . Good luck! But, I say, if you 
are crossing the river you may as well re- 
turn Toby, for I don’t think it at all likely 
that we shall have any use for him now.” 

I took our mongrel accordingly, and left 
him, together with a half sovereign, at the 
old naturalist’s in Pinchin Lane, At Cam- 
berwell I found Miss Morstan a little weary 
after the night’s adventures, but very eager 
to hear the news. Mrs. Forrester, too, was 
full of curiosity. I told them all that we 
had done, suppressing, however, the more 
dreadful parts of the tragedy. Thus, al- 
though I spoke of Mr. Sholto’s death, I said 
nothing of the exact manner and method of 
Rts With all my omissions, however, there 
was enough to startle and amaze them, 

“It is a romance!” cried Mrs. Forrester, 
“An injured lady, half a million in treasure, 
a black cannibal, and a wooden-legged ruf- 
fian. They take the place of the convention- 
al dragon or wicked earl.”’ 

“And two knight-errants to the rescue,’”’ 
added Miss Morstan, with a bright glance at 
me, 

“Why, Mary, your fortune depends upon 
the issue of this search, I don’t think that 
you are nearly excited enough, Just imagine 
what it must be to be so rich and to have 
the world at your feet.” ; 


It sent a thrill of joy to my heart to 
notice that she showed no sign of elation at 
the prospect. On the contrary, she gave @ 
toss of her proud head as though the matter 
were one in which she took small interest. 

“It is for Mr. Thaddeus Sholto that I am 
anxious,” she said. ‘‘Nothing else is of any 
consequence; but I think that he has behav- 
ed most kindly and honorably throughout, 
It is our duty to clear him of this dreadful 
and unfounded charge.” 

It was evening before I left Camberwell, 
and quite dark by the time I reached home, 
My companion’s book and pipe lay by his 
chair, but he had disappeared, I looked 
about in the hope of seeing a note, but 
there was none, 

“IT suppose that Mr, Sherlock Holmes 
gone out,’’ I said to Mrs. Hudson, as 
came up to lower the blinds. 

“No, sir. He has gone to his room, sir, 
Do you know, sir,’”’ sinking her voice into an 
impressive whisper, “I am afraid for his 
health!” 

“Why so, Mrs. Hudson?” 

“Well, he’s that strange, sir. After you 
was gone he walked, and he walked, up and 
down, and up and down, until I was weary 
of the sound of his footstep. Then I heard 
him talking to himself, and muttering, and 
every time the bell rang out he came on 
the stair-head, with, ‘What is that, Mrs, 
Hudson?’ And now he has slammed off to 
his room, but I can hear him walking away 
the same as ever. I hope he’s not going to 
be ill, sir, I ventured to say something to 
him about cooling medicine, but he turned 
on me, sir, with such a look that I don’t 
know how I ever got out of the room,” 


that you have any cause 
Hudson,’”’ I answered. “I 
this before. He has some 
upon his mind which makes 
him restless.’ tried to speak lightly te 
our worthy landlady, but I was myself some-< 
what uneasy when through the long night I 
still, from time to time, heard the dull 
sound of his tread, and knew how his keen 
spirit was chafing against this involuntary 
inaction. 

At breakfast-time he 
haggard, with a little 
upon either cheek. 


much,” 


this atro- 


has 
she 


“IT don’t think 
to be uneasy, Mrs, 
have seen him like 
small matter 


looked worn and 
fleck of feverish color 


“You are knocking yourself up, old man,” 
I remarked, , “I heard you marching about 
in the night.’ 

“No, I could not sleep,” he answered, 
“This infernal problem is consuming me. It 
is too much to be balked by so petty an ob- 
stacle, when all else had been overcome. I 
know the men, the launch, everything; and 
yet I can get no news. I have set other 
agencies at work, and used every means at 
my disposal. The whole river has been 
searched on either side, but there is no news, 
nor has Mrs. Smith heard of her husband, 
I shall come to the conclusion soon that they 
have scuttled the craft. But there are ob- 
jeetions to that.” 

“Or that Mrs, 
wrong scent.” 


Smith has put us on @ 

“No, I think that may be dismissed. I had 
inquiries made, and there is a launch of that 
description,” 

“Could it have gone up 

“T have considered that possibility, 
and there is a search party who will work 
up as far as Richmond. If no news comes 
today, I shall start off myself tomorrow, and 
go for the men rather than the boat. But 
surely, we shall hear something.” 

We did not, however. Not a word came 
to us, either from Wiggins or from the other 
agencies, There were articles in most of 
the papers upon the Norwood tragedy. They 
all appeared to be rather hostile to the un- 
fortunate Thaddeus Sholto. No fresh detziis 
were to be found, however, in any of them 
save that an inquest was to be held upon 
the following day. I walked over to Cam- 
berwell in the evening to report our ill suc- 
cess to the ladies, and on my return I found 
Holmes dejected and somewhat morose, He 
would hardly reply to my questions, and 
busied himself all evening in an abtruse 
chemical analysis which involved much 
heating of retorts and distilling of vapors, 
ending at last in a smell which fairly drove 
me out of the partment. Up to the small 
hours of the morning I could hear the clink- 
ing of his test-tubes, which told me that he 
was still engaged in his malodorous ex- 
periment. 


the river?” 


too, 


(To be continued) 
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COTTON VARIETY TESTS IN 
GEORGIA 


Results of Tests to Determine the 
Best Yielders and Resistance to An- 
thracnose 

4 NHE variety tests of cotton at the 

various experiment plats of the 
Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture during the year 1914 may be of 


interest to readers of The Progress: | 


ive Farmer. 

College No. 1, of Sunbeam cotton 
continues to hold first place for total 
yield of sced cotton. 


plats at Athens, 11 at the 
County plats, and 12 at the Brooks 


Twenty-seven | 
varieties were tested at the College | 
Turner | 


County plats, the first being in north | 


Georgia and the two last in south 
Georgia. College Sunbeam cotton was 
first at the College plats and at the 
Turner County plats, and fourth at 
the Brooks County plats. 

Arranged in the order of total 
yields of seed cotton the varieties at 
the College plats are as follows: Col- 
lege Sunbeam No. 1, Cleveland Big 
Boll, Cook’s Improved, Hooper’s, 
Bice’s, Cleveland Big Boll (2), Mea- 
dows, Sunbeam 80, Culpepper, Sun- 
beam 64, Caldwell’s, Christopher, Liv- 
sey’s Early, Texas Bur, Brown’s No. 
1, Brown’s No. 3, Bramlett, Robert’s 
Big Boll, Rexall, Brown’s No. 2, Wil- 
liams’, Langford, Willett’s Ideal, Man- 
ley, Willet’s Perfection, Poulnot, 
Hite’s Prolific. 

At the Turner County plats in the 
Coastal Plain region, the order in 
which the varieties fall for total yield 
of seed cotton is as follows. Sun- 
beam, Brown’s No. 1, Cook’s Improv- 
ed, Brown’s No. 2, Trice, Culpepper, 


Brown’s No. 3, Cleveland Big Boll, | 


Broadwell, Covington-Toole, Dixie. 

At the Brooks’ County plats the to- 
tal yield of seed cotton fell in the fol- 
lowing order: Trice, Cook’s Improv- 
ed, Cleveland Big Boll, Sunbeam, 
Brown’s No. 1, Broadwell, Covington- 
Toole, Culpepper, Brown’s No. 2, Col- 
umbia, Utopian, Brown’s No. 3. 

Cleveland Big Boll produced the 
largest yield of lint at the College 
plats, Sunbeam the largest on the 
Turner County~plats, and Trice the 
largest on Brooks County plats. 

Resistance to Anthracnose 

INCE anthracnose or boll rot has 

become a serious cause of cotton 
loss, and since some work has been 
done to determine what varieties are 
most resistant to the disease, it 1s 
worth while for the farmer to make 
use of the results. 

Important work has been done at 
West Raleigh, N. C., by the Experi- 
ment Station for two years in deter- 
niining resistance of varieties to an- 
thracnose. Infected stock was 
grown in alternate rows with varie- 
ties supposed to be highly resistant. 
The test, therefore, was severe. One 
year’s results have been obtained az 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture by similar methods. 

The results at the Georgia College 
of Agriculture were obtained by ex- 
amining every boll in the test rows. 
The most highly resistant to anthrac- 
nose is College Sunbeam No. 1, the 
percentage of infection being 3.17 un- 
der the severe test imposed. The va- 
rieties tried under like conditions 
were in the following order and 
showed percentages of infection set 
opposite each: College Sunbeam No. 
1, 3.17; Davis, 4.02; Modella, 4.47; 
Cook’s, 5.14; Dix Afifi, 5.43; Sunbeam 
(64), 5.8; Sunbeam (80), 6.32; Half- 
and-Half, Ga., 7.35; Half-and-Half, N. 
’ C, 10.75; Toole, 13.38; Simpkins, 14.21; 
Triumph, 16.9. The variety known to 
be highly infected and that was plant- 
ed in alternate rows showed 17 per 
cent infection. 

One year’s results, while not abso- 
lute, are certainly of some value, es- 
pecially when a comparison of results 
of various experiments are made. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





If you want to realize your own impor- 
tance, put your finger into a bowl of water; 
take it out and look at the hole.—Robert 
Burdette. 
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Firestone 


Mileage is in the 
reason for these ‘‘ 


Producing the Proof 
in Quality and Price 


HE they are—plain as day—the “extras” in 
Firestone Tires that cost you nothing extra! 
Examine the section—note the piled-in values you 
get at average price; you need the extra fabric; you 
need that cushion stock—there isn’t any in the 
average tire; why do without it when the cost is the 
same for Firestones? 
The reason why Firestone Tires deliver so much more 





“‘extras’’ you see here. And the 


extras’’ is in the Firestone production—a 
simple business question of making and selling. Nobody can 
equal Firestone in Economy of Manufacture and Distribution. 

Firestone Tires are made in the Largest Exclusive Tire 
Plant in America; they are made by experts whom ‘‘practice 
makes perfect’’—this saves you money. 


Firestone methods of marketing are so managed that you 
get the tires, tubes, accessories—whatever you need in tire 


service—with least handling and ex- 
pense—this saves you money. 
Examine the section—remember, 
too, that you get the same relative dc- 
gree of Mileage no matter what size of 
tire you buy. ‘The values are there— 
beyond question or dispute. 
Your dealer has Firestones—for mo- 


torcycle as well as automobile. If 
not, he can get them easily. 





Firestone Net Prices to Car-Owners 





30 x3 


Case 
Non-Skid 


$10.55 


Grey 
ube 


$2.20 


Case Red 
Round Tread_| 


$ 9.40 





$2.50 


Tube 





30 x 3% 


11.80 13.35 2.60 2.90 





32x 3% 


13.75 15.40 2.70 3.05 





34x4 


19.90 22.30 3.90 4.40 





34x44 


27.30 30.55 4.80 5.40 





36 x 4% 


28.70 32.15 5.00 5.65 





37 x5 














35.55 39.80 5.95 6.70 











Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





Size5-inch‘‘Non- 


Skid’? FIRESTONE. 


Fig. 1. 7 plies of Sea-Island fabric in 
Firestone —some are satisfied 
with 6, 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rubber be- 
tween fabric layers in Firestone 
—not in the ordinary. 


Fig. 3. % inch Pure Para Rubber cushion 
layer in Firestone —none in the ordinary. 


Fig. 4. 3-32 inch Breaker Strip of Sea-Island 
fabric and high-grade rubber in Firestone 
—less in the ordinary. 


Fig. 5.__¥%4 inch Tread, tough, resilient, gripping 
in Firestone —less in the ordinary. 


Fig. 6. % inch side wall of strongest rubber in 
Firestone —less in the ordinary. 


Fig. 7. Firestone Bead, built into tire spe- 
cially for clincher rims in Firestone. 


In the ordinary tire the clincher part of 
bead is only a patch applied to straight 
side type to fill “clincher” space. 


Yet you pay only $39.80 
for this 37 x5 inch 
Firestone NON- 
SKID—20% be- 

low the aver- 

age of four 

widely ad- 

vertised 

makes. 


Firestone Tube Bag Free 


Send us your dealer’s name and the make of your tires and 
we will send you, free, a fine rubberized Tube Bag. Will keep 
tubes in prime condition. Write today. Get also. the Book 
on Care and Repair of Tires. Ask for Book No. 4Q 











An Object Lesson in Diversification 


O THE west of 


German. 


Naturally in early years these new | 
the 
suited them best, and, like the needle 
to the pole, the Germans took to the 
water and hills and the 


settlers picked out 


took to the plains 


We can see here a picture in real 
life of the two phases of rural com- 
In the hill section the peo- 
ple live at home, work hard, make 
and butter 
and grain and some cotton. 
them live from other things and have 
their cotton as clear profit. 

On the other side of the county, as 
buy most .of their corn 
meat and cattle and 
depend altogether upon cotton pay- 
I speak of the rule— 
there are many notable exceptions in | 


munities. 


hogs and corn 


a rule, they 
and wheat and 
ing the bills. 


each section. 


Now what is the status of the two 
The 
tion as a rule is peopled by tenants— | 
a few men owning most of the coun- 
The other section is peopled by 
and as a 
his 
and from it 
the 
land brings more than the German 
land, yet in the results of a life work 
farmer lives 
more and 
than the one of better land and big- | 
G. ED. KESTLER, 


distinct sections? 


try 
small land-owners 
every man owns 
and lives on it 


dollars and cents 


the German 
happier, owns 
ser debts. 


Concord, N. C 


Concord is 

level country peopled 
Scotch-Irish; to the east of Concord 
is the hilly country peopled with the 








the 


with the 


li You Have Woo 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 





lands that 


Scotch-Irish 


and eggs 
Most of 


better 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co., 25s 


ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 


et 
= ‘ 


They have been mak- 











cotton sec- 


diate sale: 


rule | 
own tarm 
Still in 
‘ C . No. 3—Bay Stallion, 
Scotch-Irish 


by Brown Hal 


better, is 
owes less 





sonar’? Ewell Farm Horses 
The Most Famous of All Pacers. 


The blood of these two great champions combined in the breed- 
ing of pacers has produced great winners. 


No. 1—Bay Stallion, foaled March 31, 1912, full brother to Nell Gentry 2:09. 
Sire John R. Gentry 2:00, Dam Braden Girl, by Brown Hal 2:123¢, full 

e sister to Dam of Braden Direct 2:0144. 

No, 2—Bay Mare, Maxie Gentry 2:15. 
mette, by Brown Hal 2:12. In foal to Argot Hal 2:04%. 

foaled 1913, by McEwen 2:18%, Dam Maxie Gentry 2:15. 

No. 4—Sorrel Stallion, foaled 1918, Sire McEwen 2:18%, Dam Hallena Braden, 

2:12, and full sister to Dam of Braden Direct 2:01. 
Also three plantation saddle horses. 


EWELL FARM, 


Brown Hal 
2:12% 


We offer for imme- 


Sire John R. Gentry 2:00%, Dam Maxti- 


For particulars address, 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Alligator Traction 


It will carry the machine 
where a man or a mule on 
bog shoes cannot go. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 
For All Soil Conditions 


Cost of Operation 
2 cents per cubic yard. 


Performance 
1 to 11% miles per day. 


Kind of Work 
Reclamation, Irrigation, 
Drainage Ditching and 
Road Building. Verti- 
cal Bank Excavators 
with sloping attach- 
ments for cut overlands 

Write for new bulletin ¢, and name 

of nearest user and representative 

The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio 


Makers also of Buckeyes Tile Drainage 
Ditchers, Trench Excavators and Tractors. 


BEB RRR RRR RRR RRR EERE REE ee 




















Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Orgenizer-Lecturer Nerth Carelina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:< ©. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Unien 
C. C. WRIGHT, E c a 





i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
APRIL 


How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year's 
Farm Work? 


qd) 











ORGANIZE COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


New North Carolina Law Makes It 
Much Easier for Local Unions to 
Promote Such Organizations 


HROUGH tthe Farmers’ Union 
measure providing for the incor- 
poration of selling and buying asso- 
ciations which was made a law by the 
recent North 

Carolina Legisla- 

ture, it is now 

possible to incor- 

porate a coopera- 

tive association or 

company embody- 

ing the fundamen- 

tal features that 

distinguish such 

associations from 

MR. GREEN ordinary joint 
stock companies organized primarily 
to make money on the capital stock 
invested. The law also provides 
against counterfeits, so that capital- 
| istic or joint stock companies cannot 
a pose as codperative concerns 











ene | 





Fertilizer Facts No. 
PRES. WILSON SAYS: 


“There is a shortage of food in the world now. 
shortage will be more serious a few months from now than it 


is now. 


It is necessary that we should plant a great deal more. 
It is necessary that our land should yield MORE PER ACRE 
It is necessary that there should not be a 
plow or a spade idle in this country if the world is to be fed.” 


It is up to the Southern planter, who has for so many years clothed 


than it does now. 


the world, to help feed it. 


It is now time for him, not only to live at home, but to board at the 


same place. 


He must produce, first, food for his own table and then sell the 


surplus. 


It has been rightly pointed out the way to do this is for the South 
which has for years been a one crop (cotton) section, to diversify—put 
the whole place under cultivation, by planting corn, vegetables, legumes 


and grains. 
The President wisely says: 


“It is necessary that our land should 


it does now.” 


Experiment and experience have taught that to produce bigger crops 
per acre it is necessary to fertilize each acre so more plant food is 
put in than is taken out by the growing plants. 

A thousand pounds of commercial fertilizer to the acre will cost 
only about fifteen to twenty-five dollars,—yet it will increase the yield 
to the value of from fifty to one hundred dollars, depending on the 


kind of crop planted. 


application of fertilizer. 








OF FERTILIZERS.” 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 


Production per acre, with its coincident valuation, increases in di- 
rect propertion to the plant food furnished it. 

The planting season, in the South, is late this year, and to overcome 
this and at the same time insure crop success, with bigger yields per 
acre, we should fertilize freely, and later on make a second and third 


The European war has raised the price of all foodstuffs and this 
high price is destined to remain for many months to come. 
planter, who can produce instead of buying, is saving just that much, 
at wor time prices, and all he sells from his surplus adds to his profit. 

The intelligent application of liberal! amounts of high grade fertili- 
zers NOW will produce bigger crops and pay big profits in the Fall. 

Let us heed the President’s advice—plant—produce—profit. 

Send for Bulletin No. 4—“SECOND AND THIRD APPLICATION 


19 


That 


yield more per acre than 


Every 


———EEEaS 
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when they are organized only as 
profit-taking companies for the bene- 
fit of stockholders only. 

The North Carolina codperative 
corporation law is based upon the 
Wisconsin law in all essential details. 
It embodies the per capita, or demo- 
cratic, voting feature in sharehold- 
ers’ meetings and provides for limi- 
ted dividends on capital stock and ap- 
portionment of earnings on patron- 
age. 

One of the most important provis- 
ions of this co6perative corporation 
law is in placing the fees for incor- 
poration at $2 where the amount of 
capital is less than a thousand dol- 
lars, and at 25 cents for recording in 
the county. 

Sowa e 

Under a nominal fee of $2 for in- 
corporation it makes it practicable 
for small groups to organize a coop- 
erative association, making a small 
vicinity the unit of codperation, if 
this is desired. All the corporate 
privileges may be had, and personal 
liability relieved, as in other corpor- 
ations. For instance, a Local Union, 
or a group of Local Unions in the 
same locality may get together a 
hundred dollars or several hundred 
collars and incorporate under the co- 
Operative law and go on the market 
in buying and selling as a duly incor- 
porated company, or firm, each 
share-holder being responsible only 
for the amount he has in it, and the 
fees for incorporation of these small 
associations or companies are not 
prohibitive. Some of the best codp- 
erative companies as yet promoted or 
established by the Farmers’ Union 
are small local enterprises that em- 
brace the business of small groups 
of organized farmers. 

* * x 


Moreover, under a law like this it 
makes it possible for consumers in a 
town or city, or even consumers in 
any locality of a town or city to act 
as a unit of codperation, and organ- 
ize a consumers’ association, under 
limited share capital, and thereby re- 
duce the “high cost of living,” or rath- 
er reduce the “high cost” of distribu- 
tion, by establishing more direct re- 
lations with farmers’ selling associa- 
itons and thereby eliminate some of 
the useless expenses of the existing 
established indirect system of dis- 
tribution, one’ Aa CA 





Six Needed Lines of Codperation by 
Farmers 


IRST, brother farmers, we must 

have a system of marketing our 
crops before we can get the worth of. 
them. The individval farmer can’t 
find the best market for the sale of 
his produce. We should codperate 
this year by putting our produce to- 
eether and employing some good bus- 
iness man to find the best market and 
sell it for us. The individual farmer 
doesn’t have enough of any one pro- 
duct to be recognized or to make any 
impression on the markets of the 
world. Therefore it is necessary for 
us to codperate in selling our pro- 
ducts. 

2. We also need codperation in 
neighborhood improvement—building 
up better schools and schoolhouses; 
better churches and church-buildings ; 
better roads, and a more sociable and 
neighborly feeling between neigh- 
bors. There should be close codpera- 
tion between the superintendents, 
school committees, teachers and pa- 
trons of our public schools in order 
to make the schools what they should 
be and obtain the best results. 


3. In order to make our home sup- 
plies at less expense it also becomes 
necessary for farmers to cooperate in 
buying improved farm machinery. 
The average farmer is not able alone 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to buy avery costly piece of machinery 
such reapers, binders, corn har- 
vesters and gasoline engines. But by 
cooperating and buying with some of 
his neighbors he is enabled to have 
the use of modern farm implements, 
and thereby reduce the cost of mak- 
ing his corn, wheat, oats, and other 
crops. 


as 


4. Farmers can also greatly im- 
prove their livestock by codperating 
in buying pure-bred draft horses, 
pure-bred dairy and beef cattle and 
pure-bred hogs, and thus make the 
raising of livestock more renumera- 
tive. It is very necessary that farm- 
ers should improve their draft horses 
and mules up to a heavier type that 
they may be able to pull heavier plows, 
breaking the land deeper, and pull 
other heavy implements necessary to 
be used on the farm. 

5. Farmers can codperate and get 
the best results in improving their 
seed corn by all the farmers in one 
neighborhood planting a good variety 
and the same variety of corn. If three 
neighbors with adjoining farms plant 
two of them a good variety of corn 
and one a bad variety, the good be- 
comes mixed with the bad by the 
wind carrying the pollen from one 
field to another, thereby mixing the 
two varieties and both become infer- 
ior seed. 

6. Farmers should codperate in 
the buying of fertilizers, groceries 
and hardware. In this way they could 
save lots of money. Some of our 
newspapers advise the farmers to 
keep their money at home by spend- 
ing it with their local. merchants. I 
admit that there should be codpera- 
tion between the farmers and the 
merchants, and between the mers 
chants and the bankers, but there is 
not. Therefore, I would advise farm- 
ers to buy their goods where they 
can buy the cheapest. The merchants 
do not patronize the farmers to the 
farmers’ advantage. Farmers can 
only sell their produce to merchants 
at the merchants’ own price, which 
price is generally at or below the cost 
of production. I do not see, there- 
tore, that the farmers are under any 
obligations to patronize their home 
merchants. Farmers should look af- 
ter their own interests just as mer- 
chants and other business men look 
after their interests. 


Lyons, N.C. W. A. L. VEAZEY, 





Time for Better Business on the Farm 


ERHAPS we’re not looking after 

our business enough to see that 
we get a square deal. You're at the 
mercy of the merchant when you take 
your produce there and say: “What 
will you give me today for my goods? 
Also what are yours worth?” And 
you give and take his prices. What 
would the merchant say if you tell 
him what he must pay you and what 
you'll give him. It amounts to the 
same thing only the reverse of cir- 
cumstances. 

We get 8 cents per pound for the 
best part of our beef, the merchant 
handles it and gets 20 cents. We sell 
the pork for 10 cents. He gets 15 or 
20 cents. Is the farmer getting a 
square deal? I’m not blaming -the 
merchant; he is only looking after his 
business, as the farmer should be do- 
ing but is not. 

Now what business has the mer- 
chant handling our fertilizer? He 
doesn’t wear it or eat it or sell it to 
the town people. The farmers use it 
direct ; why not buy direct, it shouldn’t 
concern the town man. Farm machin- 
ery is also in the same line—John W. 
Robinson, Catawba County, N. C. 





A Prize for the Prettiest Farm 

F EACH farm in any community is 

clean, tidy, and well kept, present- 
ing a thrifty, home-like appearance, 
the whole neighborhood will be at- 
tractive to visitors and satisfying to 
residents. Local and county Unions 
might create a very valuable farm 
improvement habit by offering a lib- 
eral prize for the best planned farm 
in a neighborhood or in a county.—X. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 
— 

Cheap Land— For stock raising, 
rrass, tobacco, truck, and general 
ideal surroundings, mild climate, and fertile 
soil. Get in on the bottom; land is advanc- 
ng very rapidly; this is your opportunity. 
One, five hundred acres rich land, two mil- 
lion feet timber, well improved, build- 
ings, stock, feed and etc. Nineteen 
thousand dollars; good terms. Fifty-five 
icres, Well located, good land, five-room 
dwelling, out buildings, 1,750, good terms, 
Bighty-five acres, improved, good buildings, 
two miles from Blackstone, on good 
stock, tools, feed, ete. Five thousand, good 
terms, Descriptions of these and other de- 
sirable homes, that are being offered at a 
sacrifice, sent free, Write us today. The 
Realty Company of Virginia, Ine., slack- 
stone, Va, 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
“Boy i6 Wants Job on farm or M ill. George 
Webster, Pinetown, N. C. 

Poland-China Pigs— 
ready for delivery, Price 
Bros., Toecane, N. C, 

Few Silver Wyandottes— 
$1.25 per 15., Also 7 cockerels, $1 
George Thornton, Henry, Va. 

White Leghorns and 
from good laying strain, $1 
H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. ¢ 

















grain, 
farming; 


good 


tools, 


road, 





weeks old; 


$6 


now 
Blevins 


each, 


gs for 
each, 


sale; 
Mrs, 


Barred Rock Eggs 
for 15. Mrs, C. 


Americus Ever-bearing Strawberry Plants 
—Fifty cents dozen. Plant now for fall ber- 
ries. Sunny Acres, Grifton, N, C. 

800 pounds home-made lard, 400 pounds 
of it bayed. Put up in 50-pound tin cans; 
15 cents pound. P. H. Flora, Tulls, N. C. 


be $1.50, 


delivered, Single Comb 
prize-winners, trapnested, 
200-egg strain. Stony Run Poultry Farm, 
Thomasville, N. C. 
one “to ies Ranta a 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs. 
sitting; from stock that won first, 
N. C. State Fair. Eureka Stock 
eigh, N. C., Route 5. 
— se 

For 


p=15, 


White Orpingtons, 





only $2 
second at 
Farm, Ral- 





want of use will sell exceptionally fine 
Jersey bull calf, four weeks old, at a bar- 
gain. By registered sire and unquestionably 
full blood dam, but dam not registered. Dam 
is a 24-quart cow. Price $30, crated, f.o.b. 
cars here, Chas, Winfree, Chula, Va. 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beuns—2 dollars 
bushel. 4-bushel bag peanuts, 4 dollars. 
Pure-bred Toulouse geese, 4 dollars pair. 
Pure-bred Dominique chickens, good 
large show birds, 4 dollars, cock and 
f.0.b. cars. S. W. Woodley, Creswell, 
Route 2, Box 54. 


hen; 
N, C:, 
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# Than Oats 


Keep horses and mules in better 
shape—at much less cost—by feed- 
ing them exclusively on Dan Patch 
Special Horse Feed. You can’t afford 
to feed straight corn and oats at pres- 
ent prices. Sell them and take your 
profits. We will show you how to keep 
your stock in grand condition at the 
iowest cost you ever dreamed of. 


Costs Less 
Goes Further 


This famous feed is a scientific com- 
ination of bright Alfalfa Meal, Whole 
Oats, Cracked Corn and Louisiana 
Molasses, 

It keeps working or driving stock in 
tip-top health, makes them fat, sleek 
aud strong, and saves big money on 
the feed bill, 

a. 
a M 


DAN PATCH 


Special Horse Feed 


Just try one ton. It's worth a trial 
and you can’t lose. Seeing is believing, 
and yourteams will also decide in its 
favor. Give them only 10 to 15 pounds 
per day and watch them pick up, shed 
off and get sleek. No worms, colic nor 
indigestion with Dan Patch Special. 
This great feed is thoroughly sterilized, 
consequently Sanitary and no danger 
of contagion. Ask your dealerfor DAN 


PATCH Feed. It has no substitute 


oases MAIL predomi 
W. SAVAGE, President 
iaternational Sugar Feed No. Two Co. 
Dept. 22, Memphis, Tenn. 

Send free copy of “‘A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Feeding’’ and free samples of your 
feeds. Quote prices if no International dealer 
in my vicinity. 


Name .... 


Address 


My Feed Dealer is . 
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| “capital 


A Cotton Mill Goes Forward—But 
Doesn’t Understand Codperation 
NEWS item from Kinston, N. C., 


recently gave an account of the 
organization. and successful promo- 
tion of the Kinston Codperative Mer- 
cantile Company, capitalized at about 
$600 and not incorporated. The store 
was five weeks old and at the end of 
the first month the concern paid a 
dividend of 16 2-15 per cent, or about 
cents on every share of stock 
$5. Declaring dividends on 
stock” is not cooperative. 


| Declaring dividends on patronage is 


| cooperative. 


When I read 
dispatch I could not help sitting up 
and taking notice. Nearly a hundred 
years ago when declaring dividends 
in equal shares invested was thought 
to be the discovery of the correct 
principle of commercial codperation, 


that news 


jit was later discovered that codOpera- 





tion made no progress under that 
idea of distributing the results. I will 
stake my reputation as authority on 
“practical codperation,” that unless 
that Kinston venture quits “dividing 
up” on money invested, and proceeds 
to return the “profits” to the folks 
who create the profits, its success will 
be only temporary. But there is one 
feature of the Kinston experiment 
that I do not want to pass unnoticed, 
and that is that the codperative store 
was the idea of the general manager 
of the cotton mill. 
* OR 

When I recall that in the majority 
of the cotton mill villages the cotton 
mill owns the store that furnishes 
food products to the operatives, owns 


| the school and principal and teachers 


| that 
|} owns the preacher that preaches ser- 


layers, | 


each the cotton mill children, 


mons on Sunday to cotton mill opera- 


| tives, I] confess that I feel inclined to 








| good attendance. 


| $694.05 ; 
| $993.54; 
| $2,363.74 ; 


take off my hat to the manager of the 
Caswell Cotton Mills in West Kin- 


| ston for encouraging a venture among 


the operatives that embraces even a 
part of the codperative principle. 
Out of that venture it is possible to 
make one or two little steps forward 
and embody the correct fundamental 
cooperative principle in actual prac- 


tices. 1 2:6. 





Some twenty years ago when the 
Farmers’ Alliance was clamoring for 
the operation of such measures as 
have been put in effect during the 
past week or ten days, the people 
who had control of the Government 
denounced them as a lot of crazy 
fools, anarchists and the like. But 
now we see these old remedies work- 
ing like a charm, and saving the 
country from disaster and misery al- 
most as great as would be entailed 
by war itself. For instance, 
pose the few holders 


had been no tremendous currency is- 
sue; what would have been the re- 
sult? Panic, and at the end of the 
panic all the property of the poorer 
people would have been in the hands 
of the richer people. Great is a coun- 
try where the people are their own 
rulers, and where the many will not 


allow themselves to be oppressed by | 


the few.—Yorkville Enquirer. 





Secretary J. K. Martin of Milwau- 
kee Local Union, Northampton Coun- 
ty, N. C., sends the following annual 
report of business done in the year 
ending December 1: Fertilizer and 
chemicals $2,311.02; nitrate of soda 
$468.06; shell lime $308.88; plaster 
$446.03; total fertilizer $3,533.99; flour 
sugar $616.15; miscellaneous 
total, exclusive of 

grand total $5,837.73. In- 
crease over 1913, $809.16. Bro. Martin 
adds: “We have a live local and a 


male members and 30 female.” 





“Farm products than 
to.”’ 
“Yes? 
farmer is 
name of what 
r me of the 
chemical name 


cost more they used 


replied the 


supposed to 


farmer. “When a 
know the 
he’s raisin’ an’ the zoological 
insect that eats it, and the 
of what will kill it, some- 


| body’s got to pay.’’—London Opinion. 





sup- 
of gold had | 
| done as is always done under condi- | 
| tions like this—hoarded it—and there | 


fertilizer | 


We have on roll 50 | 


botanical | 


“One Man, One Vote” 


E ARE going to put up a cooper- 
ative wholesale and retail store. 
Some of our members want a vote 
to each share of stock. I contend 
that would not be codperation, but 
capitalistic. VIRGINIA F. 
Editorial Answer:—We certainly 
believe in coOperative principles in 
such stores as you suggest. Of course 
where one man may own one-fourth 
or more of the stock, it is not fair to 
have the principle of allowing one 
man only one vote regardless of how 
much stock he owns. In such enter- 
prises as yours, however, it is custo- 
mary not to allow any man to take 
more than one-tenth of the stock and 
it has been found best to allow each 
stockholder only one vote, regardless 
of the number of his shares. This re- 
fers to the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ings. Of course the business is gen- 
erally managed by a board of direc- 
tors of three or five men, and it us- 
ually happens that some of the men 
who have invested most largely are 
put upon the board. 





It Pays to Join the Union 


OME say, when you mention the 

Union to them, that they are too 
poor, they have no money and it will 
not do them any good. But I tell 
them they are mistaken, that it 
will do them good if they never spend 
a penny. When they ask me how 
this can be, I say: “It is worth your 
time and all it costs you to be with 
your neighbors in the meetings, and 
besides, it makes you better neighbors, 
better farmers, and will do you good 
in many ways. 








It teaches you some- | 
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thing you otherwise would never 
know and makes better men of you, 
makes your neighbors have a higher 
respect: for you.” 

Brethren, let me tell you some- 
thing about what a little band of 
Farmers’ Union boys (33 members) 
of Pruden Springs Union No. 2117 did 
in the year 1914 through codperation 
in buying—the amount of cash 
ness done through. this Union 
something over $5,000. So you 
see it pays in a business way. 


Seaboard, N. C. wW. <. Sa 


peatla 


Strictly full weight and highest 
quality—accept nosubstitute. Sold 
by weight by the leading dealers, 
Apollo Roofingis madein allstand- 
ard patterns from the well known 
APOLLO BEST BLoom Galvanized 
Sheets. These sheets are also un- 
excetied for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Culverts and exposed sheet metal 
work. Our’ Better Buildings’’book- 
let will be sent free upon request, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
General Offices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


busi- 
was 
can 








BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ocket the profit the dealer would get. ‘“Everwear” 
OUBLE GALVANIZED Wire Fencing will save you money, 
Looks better. Lasts twice as long. Send now for Fence Book 
1Pand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. WR 
0 IN WIRE 


TO-DAY. FENCE C0., 
Dept. 1 Savannah, Ca. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 





Pure-bred pigs of the highest 
quality. Sired by Prize Boars that 
weigh 450 to 1110 lbs, out of sows 
weighing 400 to 650 lbs. Also bred 
gilts. Prices right. 


Ww. I. OWEN, 


Bedford City, Va. 








want. 


(See description in text below) 


staple, and ‘‘stay put’’ for all time. 
short heavy iron tubes. 


rusted out beyond redemption. 


lumber yard. 


place any. 
knot holes. 


U. S. Govt. Report in full. 


SHIP IN 


Jacksonville, Fila. 





Here we are again, Mr. Farmer, with another 
preachment on Cypress, ‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ 
we had less faith in the stuff we should not keep , 

edinning it at you; but we know whereof we speak, 
and would have you know. 
it’s dollars to you—to get the Cypress microbe into 
your thinking system and the Cypress fence post into 
your business system. If you will but give this 
lumber a try-out, you’re certain to become a 
buyer, steady, of Cypress and that’s what we 
We are not working for to-day alone; 
there will be Cypress a-plenty, after you and 
we are dead and the Cypress you put in will 
be on the job long years after our grandchil- 
dren are 
are trying to ‘‘unload”’ something on you ina hurry. 


dead 


FENCE POSTS DON’T ROT?—WHAT! 


That is, Cypress fence posts have other things to do than to rot—and do the 
other things first—contrary to the habits of most woods. : } 
to decay, but Cypress fence posts prefer to stand where set, hold a nail or wire 
Witness the ‘‘endurance test’? at New 
Orleans, La. About the year 1800 WATER MAINS were laid in that city made 
of Cypress logs with 5-inch holes bored lengthwise. t 
A few years ago these logs were replaced by a more 
modern and capacious system, when, lo, the Cypress logs were found sound and 
hearty, after a century of service in the damp earth. ) ns 
The same kind of Cypress for every building or 
‘odd job”? need you have around the ranch, may be bought from your nearest 
If not write us, and we’ll find you a live dealer. 


9LUMBER 
ECONOMY 
e SERIES, No.3 


If 


It isto your advantage— 


so don’t get the idea that we 


Some posts seem born 


These were coupled with 


The iron connections were | 





BOARD FENCE STYLISH 


The old board fence always was the handsomest and best, fence, and it is 
coming back into style. Woven wire is all right, but it doesn't ’pretty-up" the 
No boards last like Cypress, and you may get them free from 

They are stiff, strong and enduring. 


Enduring and then some. 


Acquainted With the Cypress Pocket Library Yet? 


If you’re interested in SHINGLES ask us for Vol. 7; if ; 
send for Vol.9. Vol.1 tells you much about the wood—in fact it’s the 
J An Investinent Guide worth while. 


if in SIDING 


So. Cypress 
Mnfrs. Assn. 


THE COUPON! 
So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. 


133 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
M133 Heard National Bank Guiding, 


I expect to builda 
new 


@ 
& and... 
within the next 
and would like to have at once: 
.. Vol. 1. U. 8. Govt. Report 
_...-Vol. 7. on Cypress Shingles. 
_Vol. 22. on Silos and Tanks 
Also put me on list for 
_-VoL.20, on **Farm Lumber Needs” 
& Vol. 36, “Short Cuts to Good Farm 
Carpentry’ (with free plans and me 
drawings) to come as soon as printed, 
Yo cost or obligations on m¢ 


1 


he 
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THE PROGRESSIVE\ FARMER 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Kaleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents @ word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


editions made 














a MACHINERY 


King Weeder and Haynee Cotton Choppers 
cheap. Geo. Martin, Jr., Satartia, Miss. 








in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


taken, 
To insure insertion always mail your 
you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 

Write us for rates, enclosing references, 
Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of 
count of its reaching us after all the adv 


In re- 
3 advertising on ac- 
ertising space in the current issue had been 


copy and order two weeks before the date 








One 4-year-old Shetland Pony for Sale— 
J. V. Barringer, Norwood, N. Cc. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va 














DOGS 


Pure-bred Collie Pups always for sale, 
Satisfaction oo W., Route 3, Fay- 
etteville, N. 








Buff Orpingtons Pay!—Mine cleared over 
$4 each last year. Eggs, $1.50 a sitting, $5 
@ hundred. Mrs, W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Virginia, 





Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
hatching, Cook strain and imported stock, 
$1 to $3 per setting. Write for mating list. 
Claude F, Deal, Landis, N. Cc, 


REDS 


15 choice eggs from select Rose Comb 
Reds $1.25. 3. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 











For Sale—Registered Setter Pups—Males, 
$10; females, $5, at six weeks old. H. P. 
Miles, Horsey, Va. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For square deal on livestock consign to C, 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 











For Sale—Second-hand _ 
puller complete. W. 
North Carolina. 


| . HELP WANTED _ | 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Hercules stump 
B. Hobby, Gibsonville, 











Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students. Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Agents make some real money. Be your 
own boss—independent—good money—your 
time your own. All or spare time—at home 
or tbe = Write E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, 523 Third St., Cincinnati, O., today 
for full particulars, 











~~ Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Domestic Science Teacher of ability and 











experience wishes engagement for work 
along same line after May 20th. Lock Box 


236, Statesville, N. C. 


Experienced poultryman desires position 
in South. Can successfully handle any 
amount of stock to show reasonable profits. 





Will Exchange Angora Goats for Berkshire 
or es China pigs. W. S. Harriss, Wil- 
son, N. 





Full Blood Durocs (unregistere vag $5, 8 
weeks. Draft mare and colt. W. O. Per- 
kins, Buckner, Va. 





Registered Hereford Cattle — All ages, 
Prices reasonable. Berkshire hogs. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga 





We offer for sale cheap the best tick im- 
mune grade herd of Hereford and Shorthorn 
cattle that can be bought in the South, 
Broadacre Farms, Bonifay, Fla, 





Registered Big Type Poland-China Hogs— - 
Vissering strain. Shetland ponies. Few sows 
bred, pigs ready to ship. Satisfaction guar- 





anteed, Hill Brook Stock “Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 

Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 


in farrow, serviee boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 











Shenks Anconas laid all the winter and 


Rose Comb Red Eggs—$1, $2, and $3 per 
sitting of 15. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C 

Eggs postpaid, pure-bred Single 
Reds, $1 per 15. Hens $2 and $3 each, 
Jones, Brooks, Ga. 





Comb 
Paul 





_Eges from large, healthy, good laying 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds $1.50 for 
15. Miss. G. Payne, U nion Le vel, Va. 


Eggs, ‘baby chic Ks, Lester ‘Tompkins prize- 
winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 











| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow Soja ~ Beans—Write for 
prices, W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. Cc 





Yellow Mammoth and Brown Soy Beans 
for sale, $1.90 f.0.b. Okisko, N. C. 
Ownley, Okisko, N, C. 


S. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans and Early 








Holley Brooks $1.75 per bushel. J. B. Ca- 
hoon, Columbia, } Cc. 
Truckers — Wr ite for prices “Stringless 


Green Pod, Black Wax, and Valentine Beans, 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N.C 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Be -ans—$1.95 95 ‘per 
bushel, freight prepaid to Washington, N, C, 
Harold C. Brinn, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


A limited quantity of Mammoth “Yellow 
and wonderful Black Shanghai soy beans 
for sale. EF. P. Latham, Belhave 











‘ 





“Mammoth Yellow § Soja. “‘Beans—$2. 30 bush- 
el; Tar Heel Blacks, $2.40; mixed, $1.90, 
Write to Fairview Seed Farm, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina, 














2,000 Bushels recleaned, even weight Mam- 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for sale at $1.85 per 
bushel; $2 less than car lots, f.o.b, Greely 
Brimm, Washington, IN. ©; 

BERMUDA 


Bermuda roots 80 cents per guano bag, 
Cli arence Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. 


Bermuda G rass. Roots—Guano ‘bag, only 50 
cents. Elmgrove Farm, Climax, N. C 














~ Bermuda Grass Roots—$1 for tow sack 
full. Dora Arledge, Mill Spring, N. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 


ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, $1. Ss “De 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try | Farm, Asheboro, N. c. 











Randolph Poul- 


Bermuda, for eggs, chicks, and trios, pens, 
and pigs. Write Maxey Moody, Bennetts- 
ville, South Carolina. 

CORN 

Biggs Prolific Seed Corn—$2.10 al bushel, 

J. C. McIntosh, Martins Mill, N. 


Cassey'’s Pure-bred and Other High: yield- 
ing Seed Corns, Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 

















“Fishel’s White Rocks Eggs $1 per fifteen. 
Walter Laney, Southside, N. C. 


Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-w inning 
strain White Rocks. Seagrove Poultry Farm, 
Seagrove, 

Best Strain Barred Roc ks—Hens, $1 each; 
eggs, $1 per 15. R. E. Caveness, Ramseur, 
North Carolina, 














Pure-bred Barred Rocks—No better any- 
where. Eggs 15 for $1. Thomas H, Rogers, 
Waynesville, N. C. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks — Thompson's 
strain. Eggs, $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasville, N. c 


Rin: Rock eggs, 15 $1. Best. all- 








Ringle ts 








laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25. Cata- | around chicken there is. ‘ Satisfaction guar- 
log for st: imp. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va, anteed. C. L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C. 

If you are looking for the be: st layer on Barred Rock Eggs, one dollar, fifteen, 
earth let us introduce you to the Mottled | Thompson and Lathram strain. Good stock. 
Ancona hen. A card will do the work. Hay-| Satisfaction guaranteed, Western Slope 
tokah Poultry Yards, Burkeville, Va Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 





BLACK SPANISH 


Black Spanish—Prize winners and heavy 
layers. Eggs reasonable. 














A. F, Bolick, Con- 
Wages preferred, married, George Tilton, | over, N. C. = 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. . m 
“ : BUCKEYES 
LIVESTOCK “Buckeye eggs 33 per 15. W. G. Spangler, 
R. 8, Shelby, N. 
BERKSHIRES | CORNISH 





Fancy Berkshires—We can please you. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman’s, N. C. 
Fancy Registered Berkshires—7 
old males $20 to $30. Tippy pigs $10 to 
$12. 50. Jno. B. Humble, Ash boro, ay. C, 


Registered | Berkshire pig rom 500 pound 
son of Rival’s Champion, The best blood at 
farmer's prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. 





months 




















Registered Berkshires—Both sexes. Herd 
boar cheap to prevent inbreeding, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, J. P. W imberly, Battle- 


boro, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside Farm, , Bradey, Va. 





ey ante d—Hogs. Will pay cash for several 
Duroc-Jersey sows, State age, weight and 
nearest ancestors, how many pigs last litter. 
A. Kitchen, Newton, Ga. 


~ MULEFOOT 














Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 
POLAND- D-CHINAS 
Poland-China Pigs and “Gilts—$7.50 up. 


Sunny side Farm, 


~ Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 
a HOLSTEINS 
Pure-bred Holstein Bull— 
Price $75. A. L. Pridge n, W ar 


Jone sville, Va. 











years old, 
saw, N, C. 











Six Holsteins for $600. Must make quick 


cash sale. Textile Industrial Institute, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 
Registered Holstein Bulls— —A few ~ finely 


bred bull calves for sale. 


Write J. P. Tay- 
lor, Orange, Va. 








Holsteins, the best breed on earth: : Pure- 
bred, registered Bull and Heifer calves. D. 
S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 

JERSEYS 








Six bred Jersey heife Hg for sale. Groome 


& Sons, Greensboro, N. 








Registered Jersey Bull, - thre -e years old. 
Has fine pedigree. Will sell or exchange for 
female. Woodside Stock Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


"HORSES AND JACKS 
“Registered Percherons’’—Stallions, mares. 


Cheapest place in South to buy. i) aks 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va 











years” old, 
satisfaction guaran- 


“Percheron Gelding’’—Four 
weight fourteen-fifty; 





teed. Fred S. Gibbon, Charlotte, N. C.,, 
Route 7. 
Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 


some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 








White Cornish Eggs for - Sale—$3 for 13. 


i R. T. Hallum, Pickens, 8S. C. 





HAMBURGS 


Silver Spangle od | Hamburg “Begs—l6, § 6, $1.25. . 
High bred. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C 

Be st Silver Spangled Hamburgs—W hite 
Leghorns—Selected eggs, $1 setting. S. M. 
Goodman, Mooresv ille, N. c. 


LEGHORNS. 


Brown Leghorn eggs $2 
Commerce, Ga. 


eroNn, Leghorn Egegs—i15 for $1. J. M. 
Rie h, Asheboro, N. Cc. 

















Dixie Kennels, 








Single Comb White Leghorn eggs 15 for 


$1; hens for sale. J. L. Cunningham, Kerrs 
Creek, Va. 
Eggs — From selec (4 t Single ¢ Comb Brown 


Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina. 





“Single Comb Black Leghorns—Noted as 
great Northern winter layers. Eggs, 15, $1. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 





3rown Leghorns Eggs all the _ season, 
Single Comb Brown 
Free Range. 


Columbia, Va. 


Single “Comb 
strain) New 
per 15 eggs. 





Leghorns exclusively. 
Mealy, 


15 for 75 cents. S, M. 









White Leghorns 
York noted winter 


layers, 75c 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


~ Single Comb . White Leg shorns—Day-old 
chicks and hatching eggs in any quantity. 
Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
Lancaster, S. C, 





200 egg strain White 
$2, $3, $4 sitting. 


Leghorns. Eggs $1, 
Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
Cockerels we 5 $2.50. Maple ton Farms, J. 
A. Groome ensboro, N. 


Baby Chicks—10e each. 





Hatching Eggs 








$5 per 100. Single Comb White Leghorns ex- 
clusively. Ten successful years, No better 
stock anywhere, Lucerne Farm, Ine., Cul- 
peper, Va. 

“MINORC AS 


“Black Minorca eggs, 15 for $1.50. B. M. 
Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C, 


~ Black k Minore as—W ith show “record, | Have 











bred them 11 years, Eggs 15 $1.25; 30 $2; 
100 $6. B. C. Routh, Randle man, N. Cc. 
ORPINGTONS 





White Orpington Eggs, Stock. we 
Cc 


Poultry Farms, Burlington, N 


~ White » Orpington, - “stock ¢ e£ES, half price. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


“White Orpington E Stock from $250 
pen direct from Kellerstrass, $1 fifteen. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 

I have them : song 
Orpingtons. Eggs, $1.5 15; 
D. 8S, Glenn, Prospect, Va, 














Layers are payers 
Comb Buff 
$2.50, 30. 


Ringlet Strain Barred Rock Eggs for 
Hatching—15 eggs delivered anywhere in 
the United States for $1.25. Order quick, 
from Slate Seed Co., , South Boston, Va. 


Barred ~ Plymouth | Rock eggs from fine, 
vigorous free-range stock, $1 for 15, deliv- 
ered, Reference as to reliability: Quincy 
State Bank, Quincy, Fla. J. D. Clark, Mt. 
Pleasant, Fla. 





TURKEYS 


Mammoth 1 Bronze ‘ Turke ‘ys—Eges 
each, Ww. G. Crow, Bostic, mC. 


WYANDOTTES 


Regal White Wyandottes—Direct 
Martin, Fo H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va 






5 cents 











from 








Ww hite Wyandotte s—15 eggs from winter- 
laying pure-breds, $1 to $4. Frank Hamrick, 
Shelby, N. C. 





DUCKS 


For Sale—Pure-bred Indian Runner ——— 
$5_ per trio. R. J. Keith, Cameron, N. M 





“Pure W hite Runner Duck eges 
100 $7; drakes $1.50. Flagler 
nassas, Va, 





s, 13 for > $1; 
Farm, Ma- 





For Sale—50 Snow White Indian Runner 
or Fawn and White. 13 eggs, $1; 26, $2. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, V a. 


GEES 


4 pair of geese, $2 per pair, ie Patter- 
son, _Route 2, Jackson Springs, N. >; 


MISCELLANEOUS 1 BREEDS 
tunner Ducks, Seabright Bantams, White 


or Egg Frances Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, N. 











3 

















ins >ure-bred Buff Orpingtons—Five hens, one 
cockerel, $5. Runner drakes, Tic. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. Cc. 


White Rock, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 


and Anconas, eggs 15 for $1. S. E. Winston, 
Youngsville, N. C. 











Fine Blue Andalusians and White 
Black Spanish, 
3irchett, 


Faced 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 





White Rock and Wyandotte eggs $1 per 
fifteen, Satisfactory hatch eet WwW. 
B. Coulter, Connelly Springs 

Bronze Turkeys— Eggs from 19 to 26 
pound hens. White Wyandotte and White 
Runner eggs, $1, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 

Pure-bred Golden and Silver “‘Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, best quality stock and 
eggs. 15 eggs $1; 30 $1.75. oO. F. Eller, 
Millers Creek, N. C. 





Pure-bred White and Brown Leghorns, 
Black Minorca, Silver Wyandottes, best 
quality, 15 eggs $1.50; 30 eggs, $2.75. E. M. 
Nichols, Millers Creek, N. C. 





Eggs from Blue Ribbon Fowls—E. B. 
Thompson Imperial Ringlet Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, $1, 15; $1.50, 30. Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, $3.25, 12; $6, 24. Shirley Poultry 
Yar ds, Some rset, Virginia. 





Single Comb White Le ghorn Eggs—8s0ec per 
15; $4 per 100. Laying hens cheap, good 
breeders, Single Comb Buff Orpington, $1 
per 15; $5 per 100. Cook’s strain. All free 
range stock, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 











Fine, Selected 
Corn—$1.50 per 
Farm, Amelia, Va. 


Prize-winning Boone Covnty seed corn for 
sale. Best quality $2 per bushel. G. S. Ter- 
ry, News Ferry, Va. Me 


White and 
bushel. 


Yellow Seed 
Stacy’s Poultry 








a. County, Va., Seed Corn for Sale—- 
$2.50 a bushel; hand-shelled. Mrs. W. W. 
Pinte y, \ Warre ‘nton, Va 


Se ed Corn — Hall's Improved Ensilage, 
Highest quality, $1.75 bushel. Shipped on 
approval, Fair Hill Stock Farm, Mechums 
River, Va. 








Blount’'s | Prolific Seed Corn—Field select- 
ed, two-eared variety. 20 years of scientific 
breeding behind it. $3 per_bushel. Sample 
ear, 10c. Gordon Wilfong, } Newton, N. Cc, 





Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 
Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70, 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, Ne C; 


COTTON 


Sunbeam cotton seed $1 per bushel. A, 
Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 











Toole’s Early Prolific cotton seed. 
reduced. G. I. Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


A Choice -e Lot of Sunbeam Cotton Seed— 
90c per bushel, W. M. White, Musella, Ga, 


Extra fine Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
70c bushel, Excelsior Farm, Route 7, Shel- 
by, N. C. 

Wilt Resistant 
Toole variety, 
Be an R. Tanner, 


Hoopers Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
One year from originator, 75c per bushel, f, 
o be John Rice, » Flowery Branch, Ga, e 


Prices 











LB, ‘otton Seed—Covington- 
for sale, 75c per bushel, by 
Sandersville, Ga. 





For Sale—A limite d quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for for price, Latta Farm, Yorkville, a OR 


~ Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other,good seeds, Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas, 





King Cotton Seed—$1 per bushel. Seed 
carefully selected for six years, Cash with 
order. A. & M. College Farm, West Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 





For Sale—Five hundred bushels Toole- 
Covington wilt-resistant cotton seed. One 
dollar per bushel f.o.b. P. K, Bowman, 
Dalzell, S. C. 





Fancy Big Boll Cotton Seed—Wannamak- 
er, Pedigree Cleveland, <A bale to acre seed, 
85 cents, any i cit W. E. H. Searcy, 
Griffin, Geors 








Cotton Seed for Sal Sunbeam and Tri- 
umph, 30th extra fine Big Boll varieties, 
$1 per bushe] f.o.b. F. L. Bynum, Newberry, 
South Carolina, 


P ure Cle veland. ~Cotton—Certified by State 
College. No anthraxnose. $1 bushel. W. L. 
Kennedy, (member Georgia Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation), Temple, Ga, 








Heavy 
staple, big 
Forty per cent 
Latta, S. C. Address 
Latta, s. Cc. 


For Sale—40 bushels Vandiver'’s 
Fruiter cotton sced, 1%-inch 
boll, five lock, medium seed, 
lint. $1 bushel f.o.b. 
Dr, Ss. I. Parker, 
Selected planting seed for sale. One thous- 
and bushels of Cook’s Prolific, 75c per bush- 
el, f. o. b. Smithfield, N. C. One thousand 
bushels Big Boll Cleveland, 75c per bushel, 
f. o. b. Smithfield, N, C. One thousand bush- 
els Simpkins Ideal, $1 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
Smithfield, N. C. Lock Box A, Smithfield, 
North Carolina, 


Improved ¢ ‘otton Seed—“Carolina Big | Boll 
Prolific’—Made ten bales five acres last 
year; no excessive use of fertilizer; 1,160 
pounds made five hundred-pound bale. No 
disease. In use several years, Only hun- 
dred fifty bushels left. Price $1, Order 
now: ad. will not appear again, Frank 
Gough, , Lumberton, i Pe os 3 


~ LESPEDEZA 


~~ Recle eaned 4 Lespedeza See -d—$1. 65 per bush- 
el. Sound seed, new crop, A. M. Donnell, 
Ethel, La, 
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Saturday,. April 17, 1915] 


Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan _ seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm, 28- 
page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel. 
Chris. Reuter, New Orle ans, La. 


én 








PEANUTS i A 

Large hand assorted North (Carolina 
Bunch seed peanuts, $5 for four bushel bag. 
a is Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections, all varieties. Write for prices. 
Raiford &, Company, Peanut Specialists, 
Norfolk, Va. 








Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f. o. b. here. First-class stock— 
sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C 


Seed Peanuts—Already shelled and ready 
to plant. Don’t pay for hulls. Spanish, 100 
pounds $5; Small N. C, Runners, 100 pounds 
$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Pope 
& Co., Suffolk, Va, 








PEAS 


Peas, Ramshorn, Crowd: Ps, Slackeyes, 
Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. C. 


Peas for Sale—Fine lot of Blacks, Clays 
and Whippoorwills. Special prices. Stamey 
Bros., Fallston, N. C. 











Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2.15 per bushel, our station, in 
good bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower 
a Co., Conover, N. C., 





For Sale—Few ‘bushel early w White Black- 
eye or California six weeks peas, bushel $3; 
peck 75c. Also other varieties. Frank An- 
derson, Varnell’s Station, Ga. 
POTATOES 

Potato Plants—All varieties, 
1,000. Midway Farms, Morrisville, 

















Nancy Hall and othe r potato | plants’ “$1 
per thous¢ und. . Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. 











Sweet 3 three “e 
Queens, two fifty barrel, 
ory, Ni C, 


~ dollars; 
Enloe Yoder, Hick- 








Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy _ ‘Hall our 
specialty, $1.75 1,000. Giendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

Leading varieties potato plants, 1,000 


$1.45. Wake Plant Company, Morrisville, 
North Carolina, 


“Tate Irish § Seed Potatoes—Lar Ze rest yi yie ld in 
county. 75 cents per bushel. J. D. Nelson, 
Richland Farm, | Claremont, Va 











Nancy Halls, , Porto Ricos, Triumphs and 
Providence potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Catalogue free, Fred M. Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Florida, 


Leadership in Country Districts 


HE new rural civilization cannot 

be built upon individual achieve- 
ment. It must be based upon neigh- 
borhood development—and neighbor- 
hood development calls for leader- 
ship. Make yourself a leader in revo- 
lutionizing your neighborhood.” So 
speaks Editor Poe through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of November 7, 1914. 
If you have not seen the paper geta 
copy and read the whole of that in- 
spiring editorial. 

How can we make ourselves lead- 
ers? Oh, there is a way—there is al- 
ways a way. Don’t you remember 
the story of the blind man and the 
lame man who were lost in the wood, 
and how they got out—the blind man 
bearing the lame man on his should- 
ers? We must pool our talents— 
join our weakness to our neighbor’s 
strength. In this way we may make 
ourselves leaders in revolutionizing 
our neighborhoods. 

Organize —organize—work togeth- 
er. We have been saying, “We must 
educate or we must perish.” True, 
but we must organize in order to ed- 
ucate. Don’t wait until every one in 
your neighborhood is ready to join 
you. Only two are essential to a co- 
Operative movement—that is, two 
neighbors may start the work. A ru- 
ral teacher and just one patron could 
work wonders by intelligent codper- 
ation. Brace his weak places with 
your strong ones. Do the thing that 
you can do well, and depend upon him 
to do the thing you cannot do. Work 
for some one simple thing that is 
needed in the way of neighborhood 
betterment.—Elizabeth D. Abernathy 
in The Progressive Teacher. 





Potato Plants—This season, . $i. 50 A aa thou- 
sand, f. o. b. Orange Heights Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Yam, L. He ae ill, Or- 
ange Heights, Fla. 





Sweet Potato P ‘lants—P orto Rice o, Virginia | 


Yellow Bark, Providence, $1.60; Nancy Hall, 
$1.75 per 1, 000. Special low express rates. 
H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


Famous John SBarringer Pride potato 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 
ders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton, N:«C; 


Sweet Potato P lants—Nancy “Hall, . 








Porto 
Rico and Norton Yam, 1,000 to 10,000, $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 or more, $1.35 per 1,000. 
Will ship promptly and in good condition. 
J. M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 


Sweet ~ Potato “Plants—Nanc Hall, Early 
Triumph, Yellow Vineless, $1.75 per thous- 
and; 3,000 for $5; Catawba Yams $1.50 per 
thousand; 3,000 for $4. Will begin shipping 
in May. Let us book your order. Terms 
cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, mS; 


Macklin’ s. ‘Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
booked for “Norton,” ‘‘Dooley"’ or ‘‘Pump- 
kin” Yam, “Sugar Yam,” “Providence,” 
“Triumph” and ‘‘Nancy Hall,” $1.75 per 

Catalog free. For other plants see 





1,000. 
separate ad, these columns. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph potato 
plants. April 1 to June delivery, Plants to 
be shipped before April 20th, $1.75 per 
thousand, any size lots, After April 20th. 
less than 5,000 $1.75. 5,000 up at $1.50. 
Cash with order. Positively no discount on 
above prices. C. E. Medlin, Greenwood, S. C, 


Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with order. 
Nancy Hall. From extra fine select stock. 
Orders received now for shipment from 
about March 10th to July. References: The 
Carlton National Bank and Southern Ex- 
press Agent, our town. Tanner & Davis, P. 
O. Box 276, Wauchula, Florida, 


SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass—Texas grown and inspected, 


Thirty-five cents pound. Cherryville Drug 
Co. .» Cherryville. N. C. 

















Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 








pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 
TOMATOES 
Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Now 
ready to ship. Postpaid, 60 cents 100. J. M. 
Sample, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





"27 Re-rooted Tomato Plants, the kind that 
bears the fruit, early, red meat, beauties, 3 
weeks ahead of the season, sent to you buy 
prepaid post for 50c, Larger lots much 
cheaper. Ask for our new booklet describ- 
ing sweet potato, vegetable and flowering 








plants that we grow by the millions, Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. Cc. 
Tomato Plants — Ten million Livingston 


Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th. Prices ed mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; ieee for $1.75; 
4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, » Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND I PLANTS 





Cabbage and Onion Plants for Sale—Price 
$1 per 1,000. J. G, Millican, Louise, Fla, 

For Sale—C hoice Budded Pecan trees, fifty 
cents each, Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Ge orgia, 


“Peas! Peas!—All varicties, 
cane seed. Write for prices. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 





Beans and 
Hattaway & 


Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned, 











U. S, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. . 648, 
The Control of Root-knot; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 650, The San Jose Scale and Its Control. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., Industrial 
Department, Memphis, Tenn,— Report on 
Demonstration Farms, 1914, F 

Central of Georgia Railroad, Savannah, 
Ga.—Results of Test Farm Work and Crop 
Contests, 1914, 





South Carolina Experiment Station, Clem- 
son College, S. C.—Bulletin 179, The Spotted 
Click Beetle, 

North Dakota Experiment Station, Agri- 
cultural College, N. D.—Bulletin No. 109, 
Report of Four Years’ Work of the North 
Dakota Holstein Cattle Breeding Associ- 
ation, 

Missouri Experiment Station, 
Mo.—Bulletin No, 123, Experiments With 
Farm Crops in Southwest Missouri, 

* Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, Tl,— 
Bulletin No. 177, Radium as @ Fertilizer. 

Montana Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
Montana.,—Circular 43, Farm Records and 
Accounts, 


Tennessee State Department of Agricul- 


lated Field Seed Tests; Bulletin No. 6, Con- 
centrated Commercial Feeding Stuffs. 


THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has continued firm, and prices 

have risen into new high ground for the 
season, Recently, however, there has been 
a slight tendency toward reaction, but which 
appears to be merely one of those realizing 
periods which always attend upward move- 
ments in the market. With the coming of 
spring and with exports already approxi- 
mating 7,000,000 bales, it can only be ex- 
pected that the rate must fall off. It will 
require but @ moderate movement from now 
on for the total to attain 8,000,000 bales, or 
more than double what was considered pos- 








sible early in the season. 
i} has sold freely in the Savannah market at 
| 9% cents, and most of the remaining stock 
is held higher, 

What the next acreage will be is now the 
absorbing question. It is being seriously 
doubted whether the farmers will live up to 
the plan to reduce as was earlier decided 
upon, The ability to ‘sell the next crop 
' around 10144 cents now afforded by new crop 
futures, is being urged as a powerful counter 
inducement, Yet the farmer must remember 
that current prices are based entirely upon 
the confident expectation of a heavy reduc- 
tion in the next crop, If another reasonably 
full crop is made, it will beyond any doubt 
mean the return of starvation prices in the 
fall. The present improved conditions are 
due, or have been made possible thereby— 
to the holding back of a very considerable 


part of the production, This will have to 
' come on the market in turn, and must be 
regarded as constituting a part of the com- 
ing year’s supply. No advance in the mar- 


ket at this stage should be allowed to have 

any weight in determining the size of the 

next crop. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 





“My wife says that she is going to buy 
cheaper hats and save money,” 


“Ah, I see: reducing her overhead ex- 
| penses.”"—Cornell Widow. 





Are You a Gambler? 


RE you even worse than a poker player, or one 
who gambles in stocks and on race horses ? 








Better make sure of yourself before you con- 
demn the other fellow. 


Any man without sufficient property to insure 
provisions for his wife and children in case of his 
death and who does not protect them by an Insur- 
ance Policy ina good strong Life Insurance Com- 
pany is the worst kind of a gambler—think—he is 
gambling with the future of his wife and babies. 


If you have been gambling in this awful manner, 
when you are all quiet at home tonight, stop and 
think, what would become of your loved ones if you 
should be taken from them tomorrow. 


Insurance is Not an Expense— 
It’s an Investment. 
You do not have to die to win. 

The policies of The Jefferson Standard, the 
South’s largest regular Life Insurance Company, 
protect your family if you should die, but pay you 
should you live. 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
invests its money in those sections from which it 
collects its premiums. 


See our Agents or write Home Office for Information 
regarding our Guaranteed Option Policy. 


Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company 





| cents, egg plant $2.25, per 1,000. 
| free. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla 


| 
! 
Columbia, 


ture, Nashville, Tenn.—Bulletin No. 8, Tab- | 


Good middling | 
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Greensboro, North Carolina 
Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. freight on paints. Advice and samples free, 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. W. G. Story, Paint _— 846 Chaffee Ave, 
Augusta, Ga. 





Tomato—$1.25; peppers $2.25 





cabbage 75 = 

Catalogue | Get a steel tank and install your own wa- 

‘ ter system. Tanks for sale cheap, Full in- 

structions. Very simple. J. H, Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 








Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico potato plants, $1.60 per : 
1,000. Can ship at once. W. W. Morris, For Sale—Peas, Peas—Mixed Clay, $2; 
Fort Green, Fla. Iron, $2. 25. One Ford Roadster, $290. One 


———_- —_-_----—_—-—— | new grist mill, $75; cost $140. J. H. Myers, 
Tomato, pepper and ¢ abbage plants, $1.50 | Sumter, s. c. , Route 4, : \ 


per thousand, 25c 100 by mail, Celery $2.50 | —— ae = 
per thousand, 50c 100, Oaklin Farm, Salis- Elgins— , $3.98. Warranted 20 years, 
bury, N. C. Silverine cases. Postage, 10c. $1 Fountain 
- - - — - | pen goes with every watch, next ten days. 
Have 100 Bushels Brabham (King of all Moffit, Ramseur, N. C. 
cowpeas). Made 150 bushels on 10 acres, Am — ee —_—_— 
selling for $3 bushel as long as last. Also 
have limited amount of Whippoorwill $2; 
mixed peas $1. 85. H. F. Dixon, E llaville, Ga; 


























For Sale—Registered Jersey cow, espe- 
cially fine. Fresh April fifteenth. Two-horse 
; farm wagon and harness good as new. S&S 
5 | R, Churct M lison Heights, Vir zinia. 

For Sale—C owpeas — Several hundred | R. Church, | sented eight & 




















bushels ‘pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- Home Canners—All sizes; used by U. & 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas—}| Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more. | orators and farmers everywhere. 
Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, | log and special offer, 
millet, Kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, etc. | Canner Co., 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia Resear 
pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, | 
Tenn, 

Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and _ pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns. 
Catalog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


Collab- 
For cata- 
write Royal Home 
Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn, 








Farm Waterworks—Let the little branch 
provide your home with running spring 
water forever! The H-H Wheel and Pump 
is the best thing for the purpose. Write for 
catalogue, Hutchison Manufacturing Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Paper unless he shows us satisfactory Fn as 
to his honesty and b r 





Now Ready for Shipment!—Twenty Mil- 
lion Cabbage Plants, raised in the open. Va- | 
rieties: Jersey Wakefie!d, Charleston Wake oa 
field, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Early and 
Late Succession @ $1 per 1,000; 85c per 1,000 
for 5,000 or more, Two million Copenhagen 
Market @ $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 lots and 
over @ $1. Delivered to express, Charles- 
ton, S. C. By mail, prepaid, 35c per 100; 500 
for $1.25, and 1,000 for $2 Special price 
on large orders, These prices are low, and 
are cash with order, I tie all my plants in 
bunches of 25, and ship day order is receiv- 
ed, the weather permitting, Alfred Jouannet, | side Virginia section. No better land; no 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. healthier location. Why pay more when 
[ you can beat the world here. Get our latest 


MISCELLANEOUS | catalog. Virginian Realty Co., Kenbridge, 


Virginia. 
For Sale—Typewriter and alia ator. S. 
TL, eS laytor, We “st Durham, N. 


“Apples—No, 1 Winesaps, $3 barrel. Fair 
Hill Orchards, Mechums River, Va. 











Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Farms for Sale—1,500 acres; Eastern North 
Carolina, Lots of buildings and road front, 
Price low and terms easy. Another, 280 
acres, $15 per acre; real easy terms. R. EL 
Prince, Raleigh, N. c. 


For Sale —_F arms in the progressive South- 























The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Uogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 





For Sale—$25 ~Bastman No. 4 sull’s Eye 
Kodak. First check for $10 gets it. Jas. F. 
De al, Lenoir, Mc, 





Sued ited Ses : Ee ee ee material on long-time payments, For fur- 
Save Te to 1% on magazines, Don’t sub- | ther information, write, Great Southern 
scribe or renew until you get my big cata- | Lumber Co., Department oe OQ, Box, 
| log. Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 128 


. Bogalusa, La, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





aa EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 


N ne ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SNR OFFICE. AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1: six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadi 


Leng- 
two years, $1.60; three 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 








Readers im the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 





gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Harvesting Wheat and Oats; Put- 
ting Stubble Lands to Work Again with 
Cowpeas and Other Crops, Mail articles 
by Aprii 22, 


Subject—Marketing Truck, 
Crops. 


Fruit and Other 
Mail articles by April 29. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 








WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





B HEARTILY solicit 
subscribers, 


in October about spraying fruit, 
is saved until it is most seasonable. 


cause the 
will permit. 


immediate publication. 


we weceive, 





articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
and pay for as many such 
But we are forced to condense articles in most cC&ses, 
letters for publication until they are most timely. 
or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
Or a really excellent article 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, 
subject of the article has already 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, 
And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


letters as we can find space for. 
and we also hold 


For example, if a man writes 
may be omit- 
or be- 
been as fully covered as our space 


and not expect 














YOU'VE HEARD $6 MUCH ABBUT—bduilt especially to saw lumber Better and quicker 


than any other mill, and to last longer. 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


Sa. little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 


Every pert guaranteed 

We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Pianers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. . 


head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. 


Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 


Address Nearest Point. 








se: fant 
$25 60, and gua-artee a tight, 
wire woven into bottom of fence—hogs will not 1ooi under. Wires only 3 inches apart at 


~“" bottom—little pigs will not get through. 


hever-slip tie. 


# HOG FENCE 


We will furnish 160 rods of 26 inch SPECIAL HOG FENCE, 
enough to fence in a lot 40 x 40 rods square, enclosing 10 acres for only 


durable fence when properly stretched. Barb 


Up and down wires spaced 6 inches apart—locked with 


Open hearth steel, heavily galvanized. By using two lines of barb wire at top, hog 
fence is converted into a dandy general stock fence. CAT 
iW of Fencing. Barb Wire, Fence Tools, Etc., on request. 


FREE TALOG of complete line § 


Send for your copy today. IT’S FREE 


hen SPOTLESS COMPANY, 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Virginia 





TIN TANS 


FOR 


HOME CANNING: 


For best results in canning all fruits, vegetables 
and berries for home or market, get Virginia Cans, 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. Prices 
Tower thanever. Promptshipments The proper 
amount of solder and flux with each can order. 
puecial discountfor early orders. Write for price 

ist today. 
VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box791, Buchanan. Va, 
TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 








you want. 





MOOH SKINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 

Not in the Trust 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON - SALEM, NN. &. 











RED CLOVER 


=Virg inia Standard Seed,” 


75 


BUSHEL 


» Farmers g make no mistake to buy at this ridiculously low price. Order today and write 


for our latest ry list on_all field 


JAS. I. PRITCHETT & 


and garden seeds 


ON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. 


ee 
PER. 














| crude 
} we are trying hard to get away. 





KEEPING UP THE HUMUS SUPPLY 
IN TOBACCO SOILS 


Too Much Ammonia Must Be Guard- 
ed Against, and Non-legumes Are 
the Chief Dependence 


HE prospective success of a to- 

bacco crop depends quite as much 
on the condition of the soil when it 
is planted in tobacco, that is, how it 
has been cropped and handled in the 
interval between. the successive to- 
bacco crops, as on any other factor. 
If cropped or managed indiscrimi- 
nately, it is almost certain soon to 
be ruined for tobacco. This is so be- 
cause both the kind and quantity of 
the soil’s humus supply is of great 
importance in tobacco culture. Ex- 
haustion of the humus means a slow, 
dead soil, while the requirements are 
for a live, responsive, quick soil on 
which the newly set plants will start 
off quickly and make a rapid growth. 
The friable, mellow condition neces- 
sary to secure this quick responsive- 
ness is possible only when the soil is 
well supplied with decaying vegetable 
matter. 

Not only should the humus supply 
be liberal, but it must be of the right 
kind or the quality of the tobacco pro- 
duced may be very inferior. Exces- 
sive quantities of slow-acting organic 
ammoniates is ruinous to quality in 
tobacco, making it coarse, strong, 
and bad color. For this reason the 
clovers, cowpeas and other legumes 
cannot be used to any great extent 
in the tobacco rotation. A moderate 
quantity of ammonia is of course 
necessary, or else the tobacco will be 
undersized and lacking in body and 
richness. 

On some of the much run-down 
light sandy soils such as are pre- 
valent in parts of the Coastal Plain 
section and in the sand hill country 
a limited use of the legumes may be 
a positive advantage both to the yield 
and quality. Generally, however, it 
will prove more satisfactory to main- 
tain the humus of a kind compara- 
tively poor in ammonia and rely con- 
siderably on the more readily avail- 
able quick acting sorts supplied by 
commercial fertilizers. 

It is well known that the organic 
matter of freshly cleared or broom 
straw fields is of a kind well suited to 
tobacco. It consists of dead leaves, 
twigs, roots, pine tags, or broom 
straw and roots. Such vegetable mat- 
ter, while poor in ammonia, by its 
ample volume makes the soil very 
mellow and friable and of good 
water-holding capacity. The weed 
growth that comes spontaneously on 
the so-called rested fields is also 
generally of a kind suited to tobacco. 

Supplying the necessary humus in 
this way perhaps may be considered 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the tobacco itself. In several other 
respects, however, it is very unsatis- 
factory. Under the rested field sys- 
tem a part of the farm is at all times 
out of commission and not producing 
any profitable crop. It also means 
that many undesirable weeds and 
bushes are given every possible op- 
portunity to reseed and re-establish 
themselves, and gives the country the 
general aspect of being roughly farm- 
ed. It represents an antiquated and 
style of farming from which 


Among the more satisfactory sourc- 
es of vegetable matter for tobacco 
soils supplied by cultivated crops may 
be noted the rye fallow. Rye is in 
every respect satisfactory in regard 
to its effect on the quality of the to- 
bacco. It is well thought of by to- 
bacco growers throughout the entire 
flue district, and should be made much 
greater use of than it is. But it is 
open to one very serious objection. 
When used, it of necessity requires 
spring plowing of the land at a time 
when the teams are always rushed, 
and often the land will be too wet or 
too dry, or some other cause will too 
frequently prevent the proper fitting 
of the land early enough or well 
enough for the best results. 

Herdsgrass is another humus-giv- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing crop of perhaps greater value on 
the whole and worthy of very care- 
ful consideration as a crop for gen- 
eral use throughout the Old Belt sec- 
tion of the state, and perhaps also on 
some of the stiffer soils of the New 
Belt. Aside from its. value as a hu- 
mus-giving, soil-improving crop, suit- 
ed to the tobacco rotation, herds- 
grass is a very valuable hay grass. It 
is suited to our conditions and will 
give a good yield of splendid hay 
which may be used as a secondary 
source of money income on the farm, 
either directly or through livestock 
products. For the best results with 
herdsgrass the seed should be sown 
from the middle to the last of August 
in the Old Belt and from two to four 
weeks later in the New Belt Coastal 
Plain section. The older method of 
seeding the grass with wheat is not 
recommended. 

The place of grass in the rotation 
generally will be after wheat, which 
has in turn probably followed tobac- 

o; that is the grass will be seeded on 
wheat stubble after the soil has been 
fitted during July and August by 
disking. 

Generally the grass should be al- 
lowed to stand for at least two years, 
when the sod may be turned down in 
the fall or winter in preparation for 
tobacco the next year. This fall plow- 
ing is very important, especially in 
the Old Belt, as it practically assures 
that the soil will be well fitted and 
early enough to give the tobacco the 
best chance to do well. 

In the New Belt section there is a 
greater diversity of money crops 
available for use in the tobacco ro- 
tation. Tobacco does well after either 
cotton, peanuts or sweet potatoes. 
Legumes are also much less objec- 
tionable on the light Coastal Plain 
soils, and in many instances a legume 
could be introduced into the rotation 
with benefit. In most cases cowpeas 
would probably be most satisfactory 
for this purpose, or on the stiffer 
soils where it will hold through the 
winter, crimson clover might be used 
to advantage. When used, these lee 
gumes should come in the rotation 
closely succeeding the tobacco, so 
that any excess of ammonia could be 
used up by the crops intervening be- 
fore the field comes in tobacco 
On some of the very lightest, much 
run-down soils tobacco might even 
give good results if closely following 
a turned-under leguminous crop such 
as cowpeas. 

Peas are quite generally sown in 
tobacco in the New Belt section, 
which is good practice there. The 
next year the field might be put in 
cotton or sweet potatoes and then 
back in tobacco again the following 
year. The rotation could be extended 
by using peanuts or sweet potatoes 
after cotton before it again came in 
tobacco. 

Any number of variations will sug- 
gest themselves to the thoughtful 
farmer, but the importance of an ade- 
quate supply of vegetable matter of 
a kind not too rich in ammonia should 
be kept constantly in mind when 
planning the rotation. 


E. H. MATTHEWSON. 


again. 





Necessary State Forestry Measures 
A= STATE forest policy for North 


Carolina should include: 

(a) First and foremost a State for- 
est fire protective system. 

(b) State owned and operated de- 
monstration forests and experiment 
stations. 

(c) The encouragement of forest 
planting by maintenance of one or 
more forest nurseries. 

(d) A forestry department sup- 
ported by an adequate appropriation 

These should not supersede but 
should supplement the present activ- 
ities of the Forestry Division of the 
North Carolina Geological and Eco- 
nomic Survey in collecting informa- 
tion on the forests of the state and 
their needs, and disseminating fores- 
try information through publications, 
the press, public meetings and cor- 
respondence.—Dr. J. H. Pratt. 
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START THE FIGHT ON INSECTS 
AND DISEASES NOW 


Early in the Season Is the Time to 
Begin, When an Ounce of Preven- 
tion is Worth a Pound of Cure 


ODAY is the best time to begin the 
fight. The enemy has not yet awak- 
ened from its winter sleep; we have 
the situation altogether in our own 
hands; and we ought to get in the 
best part of our 
work of control 
before the plant- 
ing of the crops. 
Here are a num- 
ber of things we 

ought to do. 

All the rubbish 
in out-of-the-way 
places about the 
farm ought to be 

MR. MARKHAM cleaned up = and 
burned. A very large proportion of 
the insects which prey on the crops 
pass the dormant period of winter 
and early spring in neglected fence 
rows, grass-grown ditch banks, aban- 
doned weed patches, and old decayed 
stumps and trees. All this rubbish 
ought really to have been cleaned up 
last fall,as soon as cold weather drove 
the pests into their winter homes; 
and as much as possible of the land 
ought to have been broken in order 
to expose the insects hibernating in 
the ground to the rigors of thé win- 
ter rains and freezes; but a great 
deal of good can be accomplished, 
even at this late day, by a general 
cleaning up of the trash. 

Systematic crop rotation ought to 
be practiced on every farm for rea- 
sons that are familiar to every think- 
ing man. But change of crops ought 
especially to be practiced with re- 
spect to fields that are known to be 
stocked with insects or infected with 
disease. Corn, Iron cowpeas, or some 
other crop resistant or immune to 
wilt ought, for instance, to be planted 
where cotton wilted badly last year; 
and cotton, corn or some other crop 
not attacked by scab ought to be 
planted in fields that grew scabby po- 
tatoes last year. The same is true in 
the case of many other diseases pecu- 
liar to certain crops; and it is true, 
also, in the case of many kinds of in- 
sects that attack particular sorts of 
crops, like the root louse of corn, the 
common potato bug, and the destruc- 
tive aphides of melon crops. The 
damage may not be entirely obviated 
by this means, but it will certainly be 
reduced in a very large degree. A 
crop of potatoes which the writer 
planted last year on land that had 
lain tallow the year before was not 
attacked by the potato beetle until 
10 days after the pest had appeared 
On potatoes that had followed pota- 
toes, and the damage was corres- 
pondingly less severe and easier to 
control. 

Insect and disease control is, in a 
very large measure, simply a matter 
of good farming. Good cultivation 
counts in every other way, and it 
counts, also, in the control of insects 
and disease. It counts in two ways: 
In the first place, by keeping the 
crops clean many kinds of insects 
which get their start on weeds and 
grass are deprived of their food and 
left to starve; and, in the second 
place, good cultivation develops in 
the plant so high a degree of strength 
and vitality that it can withstand, in 
a large measure, the ravages of all 
sorts of pests. 

Every one has noticed that, with 
few exceptions, it is the careless and 
untidy farmer—the one who is al- 
ways in the grass—who complains the 
most and has the most reasons to 
complain of damage by insects and 
disease. So let us this year try good 
farming—the cleaning up of the rub- 
bish, the rotation of crops, the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers, the prompt 
employment of measures of protect- 
ion, and clean cultivation of the crops 
—as our remedy for the ever-present 
disease and insect plague. 


L. A. MARKHAM. 
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LET HIM ALONE, FOLKS 
OMETIMES I feel right sorry for our ad- 
vertisers. Here is a letter from Mr. T. B. 

Barnett, of Ravine, Miss., and typical of 
many we get: 

“A few weeks since, I advertised clover 
seed for sale in your paper. Seed are all 
sold and orders still pouring in, 
tify readers to stop orders as it is costing 
so much to return orders and checks.” 

Let him alone folks angi try somebody 
else, Those of you who have surplus seed 
for sale 


should send us an advertisement. It 


Will pay you, 
CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
FEW days ago, we letter 
farmer reading as fol- 


received a 
from a certain 
lows: 

“T bought a pair of pigs through an 
When 
they arrived they were little, scrawny, 
mangy and full of lice. 


advertisement in your paper. 
This fellow—— 
is a thief, a fraud and a swindler. As 
he refuses to make my money good, I 
ask that you live up to your guarantee, 
take the pigs off my hands and send me 
$10.” 
Upon receipt of this letter, we wrote the 
vertiser and asked him for his side of the 
ransaction. He replied as follows: 
“Herewith the first letter we ever re- 
ceived from this man who calis me a 
thief. In the first place you will notice 
his letter is dated November 25, 1914, 
and he does not say where he first heard 
of me. He could not possibly have been 
writing to me as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer for your. records 
will show that I never advertised With 
you in my life until the last of January 
1915, That shows you how lightly this 
fellow who accuses others of thievery 
himself, He 
draw you into paying his claim by stat- 


handles the truth would 
ing he saw my advertising in your pa- 
per when he couldn't have because at 
the time it was not there and never had 
been when he first wrote. 

“But that isn’t all, When he first 
wrote me he wanted a pair of pigs from 
my prize-winning sow, for which he was 
willing to pay the handsome (?) sum of 
310, I told him that I would not con- 
sider selling him any sort of pigs for 

9 


less than $20 per pair. He kept insist- 


ing and begging till finally I bought 
that cheap pair of pigs from a neigh- 
bor and shipped them to him just to 
get rid of his begging, Jewing letters. 
The pigs are pure-bred and = subject 
to registration but as he did not pay for 
prize-winners and then began to cali 
me a thief, etc.,—I refused to even an- 
swer his letters. I am not a thief and 
a fraud and if you let him pull that $10 
out of you, you are not as wise as I 
believe you to be.” 


Now, what do you think of this, good 


folks? Can you beat it? 
Even if this man had seen the advertise- 


ment in our paper, we would not have been 


legally or morally bound to refund his mon- 


ey for his original letter did not say, “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer.” 
If you go ahead and answer advertise- 
ments in this paper or any other without 
mentioning the paper’s name you have no 
recourse if you get swindled. 

If you live up to your part of the agree- 
ment, we will back up ours and stay to a 
finish, 


JUDGING AN AUTOMOBILE 


HERE has just come to my desk a very 


interesting book “Points in Judging an 
Automobile.’ It is issued by the Willys- 
Dept. 99, Toledo, Ohio. A 


copy will be sent free to an’ of our readers 


Overland Co., 


who write for it and mention this paper, 

The “Overland” is a farmer’s car—com- 
bining beauty, strength, reliability and all at 
a very reasonable cost. 


WHERE TO BUY THRESHERS 


HE enormous increase in grain acreage in | 


the past four months is going to call for | 


threshing machinery this summer and fall. 
3attle Creek, Mich., 
makers of the famous “Red River Special” 


Nichols and Shepherd, 


line have found this out and are bidding for 
Southern trade, 

These good folks have been in business 
since 1848 and their goods are standard. 


I know of no better place for coéperative 


buying than in the case of threshing- ma- | 


chinery,. Talk to your neighbors and then 
write Nichols & Shepherd for catalog, name 
of nearest dealer, ete. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


Wb 


Please no- | 


(23) 391 
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ANYamountain o’ trouble 
turns out to be 
a mole hill after all 
when viewed ca’mly 


WUUMM“M«, 


through the haze o’ 
pipe smoke 


All our ‘‘imaginary”’ troubles and most 
of the real ones find it hard to with- 
stand the cheerful influence of a pipe 
of VELVET, The Smoothest Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 19c tins and 5c metal- 


lined bags. 


Liggett< Myers Tobacco & 











Set Your Plants Right 
By Using the N 


ISC 0 Transplanter 


The New Idea 

Works successfully with Operator can do better 
either press wheels or press plates. work, as he constantly sees what 
Packs the loose soil around the wa- the droppers are doing as they sit in 
tered plant. Watersupply easily regulated, front of him. A necessary feature where 
Convenient leverregulatesfurrowopenerto accurate planting is required. Fore truck 
cut any desired depth. Another lever regu- breaks up any small lumps, smoothes the 
lates the pressure for the pack wheels or soil,and takes ail neckweight off theteam, 


diteas 23 Different Spacings - 


from 8 to 50 inches apart. Easy to_change. Works on lIl- 
inch ridges, or in 5-inch furrows and is the only practical 
machine for planting swect potatoes or other plants set 
in ridges. Plants any transplantable plant_equally well, 
Guaranteed for one year against breakage. Weighs 700 lbs, 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
telling you all about this wonderful ma- 
chine and giving a lot of useful pointers 

on transplanting. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
479 FIRST STREET COLDWATER, 0. 


Look for the 
™ NISCO 
Trade 








The Man and the C 


I have originated anewcotton seed thatI believe, the 

average farmer, using the same methods of farming he 

has always employed, can produce two bales to the 

acre, That’s growing SOME cotton. WhenI produced 

Simpkin’s ‘‘PROLIFIC”’ cotton seed some years ago! 

thought it was the best ever, but four years ago I began 

experimenting with one stalk taken from Simpkin’s 

**PROLIFIC”’ and I have succeeded in developing it until 

it will produce 10to 30 per cent more cotton to the acre 

andthe finest cotton you ever saw. It is SIMPKIN'S 

*IDEAL.** Long silky fibre, producing very early, large 

bolls and more to the plant, lints better. It WILL largely increase your yields 
per acre. Get the genuine SIMPKIN’S “IDEAL” Cotton Seed and try it this season. 
Packed in 2'4 bushel bags at $1.50 per bushel. Writefor prices on larger 
quantities. Increased production will more than pay for seed. Order today as 


supply is limited. : 
W. A. SIMPKINS COTTON SEZD CO., Raleigh, N.C. =< 
ERE SE, 











consisting of one Canner, two trays, 
THIS No. B Canner Complete two lifting hooks, one Capping Steel, 
one Tipping Steel, one pair can tongs, one charcoal furnace and a book of instruc- 
tions, $6.00. Club order of three, $17.25. : 
No. 8B—Made exactly like No. B only double the size and capacity of the No. B, 
$8.00. Club order of three, $22.50. Freight paid on all Club orders of three or 
more Canners shipped together to one address. 
These Canners work either tin cans or glass jars, burn either wood or coal and do 
not require cook stove or furnace. 
They come ready set up for gperation and may be operated under the shade trees 
away from the hot cook stove. Daily capacity No. B, 400 to 800 cans; No. BB 800 to 
1600 cans. Thousands of these Canners in use. Guaranteed to please or money 
refunded. We are manufacturers, and by ordering direct you save all middle- 
men’s profits. These prices are open until April 30th only. Rush your order to 


Th 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. P. F., Meridian, Miss. 














COTTON 





Every Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins 
Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll 
Prolific Cotton and prices of seed. 





It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 


RR: BR, you. Quick maturity and makes 3 Bales per Acre. 
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The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


eat Over 150 styles for é We will glad- 
mot cs every purpose—hogs ly make @ special club on any papers you 
wc sheep, poultry, pa paar monet may wish 
S wn fence and gates. 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test. attended to, 
Dept. 87 - Cleveland, Oble May we serve you? 
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Our clubs save you money. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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5 Passenger Touring Car 


$1075 
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OU men who deal in 
acres, grain, livestock, 
farms and ranches are 


largely responsible for the 
prosperity of America. 


Your work is back of 
every substantial success, 


Nowadays hardly any- 
thing can be a great national 
success without your loyal 
support. You are the big 
buyers of most of the neces- 
sities of life. 


What you have accom- 
plished has made_the whole 
country ‘‘sit up.’ 


To jump from almost 
last place, in its class, to first 
—and to do this in a few 
years is more than mere suc- 
cess—it’s a feat. 

But that’s precisely what 
the Overland has accom- 
plished. This could not 


Model 81, Roadster - 


- $795 
Model 80, Roadster 4 . 


$1050 

Six— Model 82, 7 Pass. Touring Car - $1475 

Model 80,4 Pass.Coupe - ° $1600 
All prices f. 0. 6. Toledo 


have been done without the 
aid of the farmer. 


You made it possible. 


You buy more Over- 
lands than anyone else. 


The farmer buys the Over- 
land because in his practical 
judgment it is the best car and 
the most car for the very least 
amount of money. 


You know that in the 
Overland you get just a little 
more of everything for just 
a little less money. 

As for instance: 

The long underslung 
rear springs. 

The electric control but- 
tons on the steering column. 

The high tension mag- 
neto ignition. 

Large tires—a large 
roomy tonneau and a power- 
ful economical quiet motor. 


** Made in U. S. A.” 


Toledo, Ohio 


Model 81 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$850 


The American farmer 
knows—and buys accord- 
ingly. 

The Overland is essen- 
tially an American made car 
for self-made Americans. 


There is an Overland 
dealer near you. Look him 
up and get acquainted. 


Send for this Great 


FREE Book 


We have just published 
a book entitled ‘‘ Points in 
Judging An Automobile.’’ 
This book explains and pic- 
tures fifty-eight definite 
Overland advantages. Send 
for the book today. It’s free. 
Fill out this coupon. 








cc 





The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 204 Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Please send me free of charge and po 


mobile. ’’ 


your book entitled ‘‘Points in Judging an Auto- 
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